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OHIO MEDICAL HISTORY, 1835-1858 
FURTHER ASPECTS 


CONTRIBUTION OF OHIO PHYSICIANS TO THE 
MEXICAN WAR 


By Leon GotpMaAN, M.D. 


One of the wars least interesting to, and least popular with, 
the people of the United States was, of course, the Mexican War 
of 1846. Yet this war should be of some interest to the physician, 
for it was at this time that, in spite of great difficulties, definite 
advances were made by medical officers in the army. Their con- 
duct in the field went far to remove the prejudices which they 
hitherto had to contend with in the army. 

That tough Surgeon-General, Thomas Lawson, and 132 med- 
ical men cared for some 100,454 soldiers. There was the usual 
serious lack of equipment, the usual failure of preparation and 
the inadequacy of transportation. Consequently, deaths from 
sickness were listed as 10,986, more than twice the total of battle 
casualties, dead and wounded. 

In spite of the country’s disinterest, volunteers unencumbered 
by supplies or unaided by transportation poured in on General 
Zachary Taylor. There were 48 medical officers of the volun- 
teers. Ohio first, generously gave three, then increased to five, 
the number of volunteer regiments. There were 10 Ohio volun- 
teer surgeons and assistant surgeons to serve as medical officers 
for these regiments. There were many independent companies of 
Ohio volunteers which had, apparently, none of their own medical 
officers. 

Organized medicine in Ohio reflected the popular disinterest 
of the country at large in the Mexican War. In the Proceedings 
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of the Ohio State Medical Society of that period there was 
scarcely any mention of that war. In fact, the address of one of 
the founders of the Ohio State Medical Society, Dr. Robert 
Thompson, before the Ohio State Medical Society on May 18, 
1848, made no mention at all of the Mexican War. The grand 
speech of this literary figure included references all the way from 
Bacon to the American Revolution, yes, he mentioned even the 
chariots of Aminadab. 

In the Proceedings of the Ohio Medical Convention at Co- 
lumbus in May, 1847, however, there is a brief note to the effect, 
“On motion of Dr. Sachse that while we regret the absence of 
our friend and fellow citizen, Dr. William Trevitt, now in service 
of his country with the United States Army in Mexico, our kind 
recollections accompany him, and that our wishes for a speedy 
and honorable peace and his safe return to the bosom of his family 
and large circle of friends and acquaintances, are hereby expressed 
by the Medical Convention of Ohio; of which he has long been 
an honorable member.” 

In the journals consulted no mention is made of the other 
nine volunteers who were probably not as prominent politically 
as Dr. Trevitt. The following is the list of surgeons and assist- 
ant surgeons obtained from the Official Roster: 

Ist Regiment 


E. K. Chamberlain—Surgeon—entered service June 22, 1846 

A. E. Heighway—Assistant Surgeon—entered service June 22, 1846 
2nd Regiment 

Wm. T. Trevitt—Surgeon—appointed July 7, 1846 

Robert McNeill—Assistant Surgeon—appointed July 7, 1846 

B. F. Mullen—Acting Assistant Surgeon—appointed November 25, 1846 
3rd Regiment 

Benjamin Stone—Surgeon—appointed July 7, 1846 

Patrick H. Mulraney—Assistant Surgeon—appointed July 7, 1846 
4th Regiment 

Oliver M. Langdon—Surgeon—appointed May 29, 1847 

Robert McNeill—Assistant Surgeon—later promoted to surgeon 

Henry E. Foote—Assistant Surgeon—appointed ............ 
5th Regiment 

Robert McNeill—Surgeon—appointed..............eeeeeeeee 

George McDonald—Assisant Surgeon—appointed September 14, 1847 
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The Ohio Volunteer regiments for the most part were organ- 
ized at Camp Washington in the Millcreek Valley, on both sides 
of Colerain Pike, and just outside of Cincinnati. The regiments 
saw active duty. Specific mention is made of battles of Monterey, 
Cervalo, Camargo and Atlexco. The same proportions of battle 
casualties to disease casualties is maintained with the Ohio groups. 
Here, for instance, are some figures of the Second Regiment—24 
killed—42 died of disease; for the Third Regiment—s5 of battle— 
71 of disease. The chief diseases were malaria, dysentery, yellow 
fever and heat stroke. 

Of this group of volunteer physicians the only one mentioned 
in the actual doings of organized medicine in Ohio are Dr. William 
J. Trevitt and Dr. E. K. Chamberlain. Dr. Trevitt of Franklin 
County was elected to membership in 1846. He served as dele- 
gate to the National Medical Association in Cincinnati at the 
Convention of 1850. He was also physician to the Penitentiary. 
He was secretary of the Ohio State Medical Society in 1851. In 
1847, Dr. E. K. Chamberlain was elected to membership. He 
was also listed as a member of the Committee on Ethics at the 
Convention in Cleveland in 1852. The names of the other volun- 
teers do not appear in the membership lists available for that 
period. 

In discussing General Lanis’ Brigade in Central Mexico, Dr. 
Albert G. Brackett of an Indiana regiment spoke of severe gastro- 
intestinal reactions among a group of soldiers on a trip for Vera 
Cruz, in September, 1847. He believed these reactions resulted 
from castor bean poisoning and commented that, “such sickness 
as prevailed in our camp that night would have broken the heart 
of a homeopathic physician. It makes me sick at the stomach to 
think about it.” He added that, “Drs. Langdon, Brower, and 
Foote rendered them every assistance.” 

One must assume that this is just about what the group of 
Ohio physician volunteers did, namely, the routine medical care 
of their regiments, with the inadequate and miserable equipment. 
These unsung and for the most part unremembered medical pio- 
neers helped to bring about the glory of the army surgeon. The 
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surgeon after this war was to be considered as an officer and a 
gentleman. There were no Lawsons, Porters, Horwitz’s or De- 
Leons among the Ohio Volunteers but they must have been a 
goodly crew since many of the Ohio Volunteers remained to be 
mustered out with the regiments. 














SAMUEL ROBINSON: CHAMPION OF THE 
THOMSONIAN SYSTEM 


By Puuitip D. Jorpan, Pu.D. 


Thomsonian medicine, as a system of medical botany, cre- 
ated a decided stir both among physicians and the laity during 
the nineteenth century when so many curious panaceas were being 
sponsored by scientific groups and by social organizations. The 
Thomsonian school was represented in Ohio, not only by scores 
of physicians, but also by medical journals dedicated to the dictum 
that the “flora of our country will yet so enlarge and establish 
her dominion as to supercede the necessity of all other remedies.” 
There is small need to describe in general or in detail the influence 
of “Dr.” Samuel Thomson upon the history of medicine in Ohio. 
That has been done elsewhere. 

From time to time, however, the medical historian interested in 
the annals of Thomsonianism in the Buckeye State finds supple- 
mentary evidence that, if properly interpreted, sheds additional 
light upon a particularly colorful chapter in the history of science. 
The following discussion presents another fragment which may fit 
into the smaller picture of the Thomsonian system in Ohio as well 
as into the larger frame of reference of the narrative of medicine 
in the United States during the first half of the nineteenth century. 

In June, 1829, two “steam doctors” of Cincinnati, named 
Willis and Wilson, inserted advertisements in Queen City news- 
papers announcing that a Samuel Robinson had been engaged to 
deliver a series of lectures upon the rapidly-growing Thomsonian 
system of botanic medicine.t As both Willis and Wilson had been 
advertising botanic medicines imported from the East for sale and 
had been dispensing this herbal pharmacopoeia both in wholesale 
and in retail lots to the profession as well as to the layman, it 


1 Liberty Hall and Cincinnati Gazette, June 11, 1829. 
(2638) 
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may be legitimately inferred that the booking of Robinson was 
calculated to serve a double purpose. First, to stimulate interest 
in Thomsonianism and second, by this interest, to increase the sale 
of botanic supplies. Such procedure, of course, was not uncom- 
mon in the day when medical schools competed fiercely for candi- 
dates, when body-snatching was the rule rather than the exception, 
and when a dozen or more scientific and medical philosophies 
were challenging the authenticity of one another. 

Robinson’s first lecture was scheduled for Saturday, June 27, 
1829, at candlelight in Talbert’s schoolroom. Admission was not 
exorbitant, but was high enough for the times. A single lecture 
cost the earnest seeker after health via the Thomsonian method 
the sum of 25¢; gentlemen and ladies were charged $1.50 for 
the entire course of fifteen talks, and practitioners were forced to 
pay $3.00. Talbert’s school was just one of about fifty private 
institutions located in Cincinnati during the late twenties and 
stood on Fifth Street between Vine and Race streets.* Although 
the school was mentioned briefly in a description of Cincinnati, 
there was no mention that it was used at times for private lectures.‘ 

Apparently, however, Robinson, backed by the two steam 
doctors, delivered his lectures according to schedule, and pre- 
sumably the early residents of Cincinnati came to hear him, al- 
though there seems to be no testimony to indicate the number who 
actually attended either single lectures or the entire course. Neither 
is there evidence to show how local physicians of other schools 
of thought responded to this series of addresses. It might be 
relatively safe to assume that some residents turned out either 
from curiosity or from illness to hear Robinson, and that a few 
physicians might also have been present. Such conclusions, how- 
ever, are mere conjecture. 

There is no doubt that illness ravaged the Queen City popu- 
lation and that then, as now, the laity hurried from one school 
of medicine to another in the hope of securing relief from either 
real or imaginary pain. Daniel Drake pointed out in an early 

Cincinnati Emporium, June 22, 1829. 


* Charles T. Greve, Centennial History of Cincinnati_(Chicago, 1904), I, 5465. 
*B. Drake and E. D. Mansfield, Cincinnati in 1826 (Cincinnati. 1827), 43. 
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work the diseases to which the Miami Valley resident fell prey. 
Although Drake expressed the belief that the Miami country was 
generally healthy, he also said that Cincinnati and environs offered 
a variety of typical frontier diseases, including “pulmonary con- 
sumption,” cholera, croup, and bilious and typhus fevers.’ He also 
described the typical training of a back-country physician during 
the early years of the century.® A case, for these reasons, could be 
made to support the hypothesis that probably the prevalent interest 
in health among the people of a frontier community and the 
curiosity of at least some physicians resulted in a fair attendance 
at Robinson’s series of addresses. 

There is, however, another bit of evidence that seems to sup- 
port the hypothesis that not only were the residents of Cincinnati 
and surrounding country more than mildly interested in Robinson’s 
remarks, but that pioneers throughout a rather large area of Ohio 
exhibited some curiosity. 

On September 17, 1829, Horton Howard, a Columbus printer 
and publisher, attested that he had just published Robinson’s lec- 
tures as delivered in Cincinnati. The volume, an octavo running 
to 199 pages, was entitled A Course of Fifteen Lectures, on Med- 
ical Botany." It seems impossible to determine today either how 
many copies of this work were printed or how well it was re- 
ceived by the practitioner and the public. That it must have 
attracted more than ordinary attention is evidenced by the fact 
that at least six editions were published.* It is entirely possible 
that when all the volumes in the long-delayed Ohio Imprints 
Inventory are published, other copies—and perhaps editions—will 
be located in the State and elsewhere. It is worthy of note, how- 
ever, that Sabin in his monumental directory does not list the 
volume.® Even if other copies should be located, Robinson’s 
series of lectures still would be considered a rarity. 


. 'Daniel Drake, Natural and Statistical View, or Picture of Cincinnati and the 
Miami Country (Cincinnati, 1815), 179-86. 
Daniel Drake, Discourses (Cincinnati, 1852), 52-6. 

™A Course of Fifteen Lectures, on Medical Botany, Denominated Thomson’s New 
Theor of Medical Practice; in Which the Various Theories that Have Preceded it 
Are Reviewed and Compared; Delivered in Cincinnati, Ohio [nine lines of verse], 
Columbus: Printed and Published by Horton Howard. 1829. Covington Collection 
(Miami University Library, Oxford, Ohio). 
s § Surgeon-General’s ffice, suber >-etegee of the Library (Washington, 1891), 
XII, 265; ibid. (Washington, 1909), 2 Ser., XIV, 660. 

®Joseph Sabin, Dictionary of Books Relating to America (New York, 1868-1936). 
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After the first edition of 1828, a second was published in Bos- 
ton by J. Howe in 1830. In the same year still another edition 
was brought out in Columbus. Five years later, J. Pike and 
Company of Columbus printed another of 205 pages and, at the 
same time, a 216-page variant was produced in Boston by J. Q. 
Adams. In 1834, that is between the time that Howe in Boston 
printed an edition and that Pike and Adams brought out their 
editions dated 1835, Howe in Boston published still another 
variant edition. To sum up: the original edition was printed in 
Columbus in 1829; this was followed by Columbus and Boston 
editions in 1830 which, in turn, were followed by another Boston 
edition in 1834; in 1835, still another edition was printed in Co- 
lumbus and another in Boston. As far as can now be determined 
Robinson produced only one other work devoted to medicine. In 
1832 he wrote and had published in Cincinnati a thirteen-page 
pamphlet entitled A Lecture Introductory to a Course on the 
Science of Life. 

The fact that Robinson delivered his talks in June in Cincin- 
nati and published them in September in Columbus, leads to some 
interesting speculations, particularly as few biographical details 
now aré available. Who was Samuel Robinson? Was he a physi- 
cian in the sense that he had been tutored in the time-honored 
manner or had attended a medical college of his day? Where was 
the place of his birth and when was he born? Was he one of 
the steady stream of emigrants who trekked into the Northwest 
Territory during the early years of the nineteenth century? Or, 
was he a native Buckeye who had been impressed by the new 
system of botanic healing? Perhaps he was only a traveling lec- 
turer who earned his living, as did so many glib talkers of his 
day, by snaring the gullible public with honeyed words? Did he 
settle in Ohio, or did he follow the frontier as it pressed west- 
ward into the trans-Mississippi region? Was he the author of 
other medical volumes? Why did he speak in Cincinnati and 
publish in Columbus? When and where did he die? 

The majority of these questions can not now be answered 
with assurance, but the Cincinnati directories offer a few tangible 
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clues. In 1828 and in 1831, a Samuel Robinson was listed, al- 
though he was not characterized as a physician. In 1829, a 
Samuel Robinson, described as a “lecturer” on historical subjects, 
was boarding at D. Davenport’s. In 1831, a Samuel Robinson, 
“lecturer on philosophy and history,” was boarding at W. Porter’s. 
In 1834, an unidentified Samuel was listed. Before and after 
these dates there are no possible entries.*° Until more intensive 
research is completed there seems little hope of knowing more. 
Fortunately, however, tke lectures themselves shed some light 
upon the author. Robinson, in his preface to the reader, said that 
a “combination of causes” induced him to examine the system of 
medical botany and to deliver his series of lectures. He described 
himself as “but a pioneer in a path unknown” whose only purpose 
was to aid in relieving the maladies of the human race by direct- 
ing the sick to a “mode of practice safe and salutary, at once 
within the reach of their attainments and pecuniary resources.’ 
In addition, Robinson consistently speaks of physicians as if he 
were not one of them.?2 Indeed, Robinson does not describe him- 
self upon the title page of his volume as a physician as he most 
assuredly would have done had he the slightest claim to the title. 
Then again, he apparently thought it desirable or perhaps neces- 
sary to append a sort of bibliography to his book wherein he listed 
some seventy-six authors, ranging from the Greeks to the mod- 
erns, whom he had consulted in the preparation of his lectures.’* 
It seems a safe assumption that the average frontier physician 
would have been unfamiliar with many of these citations. The 
evidence that Robinson was more learned than the average physi- 
cian is indicated again in the text. His lectures abound with his- 
torical, philosophical and classical allusions and seem devoid of the 
scientific language and medical vocabulary of even the average 
doctor of his day. Robinson spoke glibly enough of mercury, 
arsenic, corrosive sublimate, white vitrol, antimony, tartar emetic, 
iron and opium, but a careful examination of the text lends cre- 
dence to the belief that he spoke of them as a foreigner rather 


1 Eleanor S. Wilby to Edgar W. King, Cincinnati, March 16, 1942. 
11 Samuel Robinson, A Course of Fifteen Lectures, iii. 
12 Thid., iv. 
18 Tbid., [200]. 
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than as a scientist who had actually used an elementary materia 
medica.** One can almost observe him hard at work paraphrasing 
and rearranging the words of the authorities whom he laboriously 
consulted. Then again, his knowledge of even the rudimentary 
anatomy of his day aids to build the case against his being a 
practitioner. There is still further evidence. Although Robinson, 
from time to time, quotes case histories, he never speaks of a case 
that he treated and only once does he mention a case that came 
under his own observation.'® This exception occurs when Robin- 
son is speaking of surgery and says he saw a patient perish be- 
cause the operator was inattentive, lacked a firm hand, “a fixed 
eye and a determined soul.”*® As it was not uncommon for a 
layman to be present or even in attendance in the crude surgical 
theater of the frontier home during early days, it is entirely 
conceivable that Robinson did witness such an event, but even 
here it is clearly understood that he was not the operator, and it 
seems doubtful that his presence was any more than as an in- 
terested witness. The preponderance of evidence, then, seems to 
indicate that Robinson was not a medical man. 


If Robinson was not a physician, what was he? There is no 
doubt that he was highly educated, extremely well read and that 
he possessed a literary style which, although florid, was equal, if 
not superior, to that of the common man. His book abounds with 
literary, philosophical and metaphysical allusions. At times, his 
prose is tinctured with religion, but there is little internal evidence 
to indicate that he was a clergyman. No evidence at present 
exists to show that he knew anything about the law except in an 
academic sense and he does not write as a schoolmaster although, 
at times, his language is obtuse enough to be that of a professor. 
It is obvious that he was not engaged in trade and commerce. 
The process of elimination, then, seems to leave only one field of 
activity. 

Robinson probably was the historical and philosophical lec- 
turer who was boarding in Cincinnati in 1829 and 1831. As the 

4 Tbid., 116, 


18 Tbid., 118-9. 
16 Tbid., 66. 
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directories prior to 1828 list no Samuel Robinson, it seems safe 
to assume that he arrived in the Queen City about 1827 or early 
in 1828. Again, it seems fairly safe to assume that he came from 
the East and that he had been well-trained in the standard classical 
curriculum of his day. As the Cincinnati directory did not list 
Robinson in 1839, it seems a logical inference that the lecturer 
left Cincinnati sometime after he delivered his series of lectures 
in June, 1829, and moved to Columbus where he had his book 
published in September. He may have remained in Columbus 
for several months and might even have gone elsewhere, but it 
appears that he was again in Cincinnati in 1831, and perhaps in 
1832. What happened to him after that must be the subject 
of further research. 

Robinson’s lectures added nothing really new to a knowledge 
of what constituted the Thomsonian system of botanic medicine. 
When summing up the three important results of what Robinson 
believed to be the essence of the Thomsonian system, he said 
briefly that “it removes obstructions, restores the appetite, and 
invigorates the powers of life.’”*7 He continued to describe the 
effects of botanic medication upon the patient as like a sound and 
refreshing sleep after which the sick man “rises restored and 
strengthened, like a giant refreshed by wine!” 

That Robinson’s lectures met opposition in some quarters, 
probably among physicians alien to the Thomsonian school, can 
not be doubted. The author himself hints broadly at criticism 
when he writes: “We are sometimes forced into opposition with 
our best friends; it is extremely painful. I was often, since the 
commencement of these Lectures, on the very point of abandoning 
them forever, and wished I had never begun the subject; but as 
I progressed, and witnessed the salutary results of this new prac- 
tice, I did verily believe that I was serving God and my country, 
in striving to diffuse a knowledge of its doctrines.”?* 

It is entirely possible, although perhaps not probable, that 
Queen City opposition to Robinson’s championing of the Thom- 
sonian system prompted him to forsake Cincinnati and travel to 





17 Thid., 198. 
8 Thid. 
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Columbus until he thought it safe once again to return and to 
resume his occupation as an historical and philosophical lecturer. 
Up to this time, however, there is no evidence that Samuel Robin- 
son ever again spoke or wrote upon medical practice nor, it seems, 
ever again took up cudgels for botanic medicine. His course of 
lectures, however, offer an interesting and valuable, although 
minor, insight into the chapter of Thomsonianism in Ohio. 














THE EARLY USE OF THE MICROSCOPE IN OHIO 
By RussEtt L. Haven, M.D. 


The compound microscope invented in 1590 made possible 
the observation of a new world of minute things. The practical 
application of this instrument, however, developed very slowly. 
No field of science, for instance, has profited more from the rev- 
elations of the microscope than medicine. Bacteria, protozoa 
and many animal parasites were observed by the early micro- 
scopists, yet the microscope was not used generally in medicine or 
even for the instruction of medical students until after a lapse 
of nearly three hundred years. 

While Galileo as early as 1610 observed with a microscope 
the finer structures of certain insects, the serious early use of the 
microscope in science began in 1665 with Robert Hooke’s Micro- 
graphia and was continued by Marcello Malpighi, Jan Swammer- 
dam, Nehemiah Grew and Anton Van Leeuwenhoek. The class- 
ical period of the microscope ended with Leeuwenhoek’s death 
in 1723. Many of the workers of this period were only random 
observers. A few such as Swammerdam and Malpighi really 
advanced knowledge. 

Relatively few books on the microscope were written during 
the eighteenth century, and very few improvements were made in 
the mechanics of the microscope. The compound microscope re- 
mained much as Hooke left it. Among the more important books 
were Henry Baker’s The Microscope Made Easy (1742) and Em- 
ployment for the Microscope (1753), George Adams’ Micro- 
graphia Illustrata (1746) and Benjamin Martin’s Micrographia 
Nova (1742). These writers described the microscopes then in 
use and certain observations made with them, but no serious at- 
tempt was made to study nature systematically. Microscopy as 
such may be said to have been in a state of stagnation. Often the 
microscope was only a plaything or an object of amusement. 


(271) 
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Further advances in the nineteenth century followed several 
important developments. One of the most important was the 
manufacture of the achromatic lens in 1827 by Amici. Hereto- 
fore chromatic aberration had interfered greatly with the study 
of the finer structures of magnified objects. In 1838-1839 the cell 
theory of Schwann and Schleiden appeared, which revolutioned 
previous ideas concerning the structure of living tissues. This 
was followed by the cellular pathology of Virchow in 1858. 
Coincident with such developments a number of excellent works 
on the microscope appeared which aroused a new interest in the 
microscope and gave a great impetus to its application in science 
and in education. Among the important books of this period were 
Sir David Brewster’s Treatise on the Microscope (1837), John 
Queckett’s Practical Treatise on the Microscope (1848), Peter 
Harting’s Das Microscop (1848-1850), and Jabez Hogge’s Micro- 
scope (1854) which went through many editions. At the same 
time such books as Lionel Beale’s Microscope and Its Application 
to Clinical Medicine (1854) appeared, emphasizing the application 
of the microscope to definite fields. 

Little is known about the early use of the microscope in 
America. Cotton Mather in 1689' in a Thanksgiving sermon 
stated: “By the assistance of microscopes have I seen animals of 
which many hundreds would not equal a grain of sand.” He 
never traveled far from Boston, so there may have been micro- 
scopes there at that time. Mather again in his Christian Philos- 
oper (1721) in discussing insects says: “How minute but how 
astonishingly curious must be the joints, the muscles, the tendons, 
and the nerves necessary to perform the motions of these mar- 
velous creatures. These things concur even in the smallest ani- 
malcules and such as cannot be seen without our microscopes.” ? 
Mather was a Fellow of the Royal Society of England. 

Probably the first microscope known to be in this country 
was at Harvard College. Thomas Hollis to whom Cotton Mather 
dedicated his Christian Philosopher sent from London in 1732 a 


1 This sermon is in the rare book room at the Widener Library, Harvard Univer- 
sity, from which the writer obtained a photostatic copy. f . : 

2Cotton Mather, The Christian ny pont A Collection of the Best Discoveries 
in Nature with Religious Improvements (London, 1721), 150. 
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Wilson simple microscope for the use of the college.* Hollis says: 
“T hope Mr. Professor Greenwood will make good use of each for 
ye promoting useful knowledge and ye advancement of natural 
and revealed religion.” Edward Bromfield of the Harvard class 
of 1742 had several microscopes and made numerous observations 
with them before his early death in 1746. His work is mentioned 
most enthusiastically by his pastor, the Rev. Thomas Prince, in 
writing about him after his death.* 

One of the earliest records in America concerning the pur- 
chase of a microscope by a school is a bill of sale for a solar 
microscope® bought by Transylvania University in 1805. This 
microscope and bill of sale are still preserved at Lexington in the 
Transylvania collection. There is also an upright Cuff micro- 
scope of about the same date which was evidently purchased 
about the same time. Among the books bought for Transylva- 
nia’s medical library, and still there, were Baker’s Employment 
for the Microscope and The Microscope Made Easy. 

The earliest record the writer could find of a microscope in 
Ohio is recounted by Dr. Frederick C. Waite in a paper concern- 
ing an old microscope now belonging to Western Reserve Uni- 
versity.© This microscope was bought in 1838 by Dr. John Dele- 
mater in Geneva, New York, from Charles A. Spencer, who only 
three months before had begun to manufacture microscopes. 
Delemater moved to Willoughby, Ohio, in 1839 to teach in the 
medical department of Lake Erie University and in 1843 went to 
Cleveland to found with Dr. Erastus Cushing the school which 
was to become the medical department of Western Reserve Uni- 
versity. Waite thinks that no single teacher of his time had so 
wide an influence on medical education as Delemater with the 
possible exception of Daniel Drake, yet there is no record of his 
use of the microscope. This instrument was used in 1870 by Dr. 
Isaac Himes in teaching pathology. This microscope purchased 





3 Frederick T. Lewis, “The Hollises and Harvard,’ Harvard Graduate Magazine 
(Cambridge), XLII (December, 19338), 107. 

* American Magazine (Boston), November 30, 1746. 
_ 5A copy of the bill of sale was kindly furnished the writer by Mrs. Charles F 
Norton, the librarian of Transylvania College. 

° Frederick C. Waite, The Personal Tale of a Microscope: A Whimsy Based 
Throughout on Recorded Evidence. Unpublished. Dr. Waite has kindly allowed the 
writer to quote from this paper. 
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by Delemater for $25 was the thirty-seventh made by Spencer. 
Spencer’s thirty-second microscope is now in the United States 
National Museum labeled as the oldest known American made 
microscope. 

About the middle of the eighteenth century interest in the 
microscope became more evident especially in relation to medi- 
cine. It was natural that the use of the microscope should be 
confined largely to medicine at this period, since the major part 
of teaching in science was then in medical schools. The use of 
the microscope in Ohio colleges came somewhat later. Dr. Ed- 
win G. Conklin—for so long the professor of biology at Prince- 
ton—in his early history of biology’ at Ohio Wesleyan during 
his student days, 1880-1885, states that only one microscope was 
available. This was a Zentmayer made in 1876. At Wittenberg 
College H. R. Geiger, the professor of natural sciences, had a 
single microscope made after 1876. This microscope is still pre- 
served at the college.* The situation in other Ohio colleges was 
much the same, so it is evident that little application was made of 
the microscope for teaching college students before 1885. 

There are a few striking examples of the intelligent early 
use of the microscope in Ohio by non-medical men. Edward 
Morley, the distinguished physicist who became professor of 
natural history and chemistry at Western Reserve College at 
Hudson, Ohio, in 1868, was a Fellow of the Royal Microscopic 
Society. One of his first scientific papers on measurements of 
Moller’s Diatomaceen-Probe-Platten was published in the Jou- 
nal of the Royal Microscopic Society in 1876.° A second paper 
concerning measurements of rulings on glass appeared in 1877." 
Morley’s microscope is now preserved in the department of 
chemistry at Adelbert College. Jacob Cox, Jr., was using a 
microscope about 1870 in Cincinnati as an amateur student of 
science, later becoming a distinguished microscopist. 


The use of the microscope in medicine is earlier, however, 


TE. G. Conklin, “Early Stages of the Department of Biology” Ohio Wesleyan 
Magazine (Delaware), IX (March, 1982), 117. 

8 Personal communication from Dean C. G. Shatzer. 

°E. W. Morley, Monthly Microscopical Journal (London), XV (1876), 223-7. 

© Tbid., XVII (1877), 187-43. 
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than in the colleges. The writer has reviewed the transactions 
of the Ohio State Medical Association, founded in 1846, and the 
early Ohio medical journals with reference to the microscope. 

In the Western Lancet and Hospital Reporter for Novem- 
ber, 1849, R. D. Mussey, the professor of surgery in the Medical 
College of Ohio, speaks of examining with a microscope the con- 
densation of vapors emanated from the lungs of a patient suffer- 
ing from cholera and of finding a multitude of animalcules which 
moved in all directions. He also observed a long slender ani- 
malcule in the rice water discharges. An editorial in the same 
journal for February, 1854,"* says: “The distinguished Mr. 
Goadby of London, who for many years has devoted himself to 
microscopical investigation is now in this city (Cincinnati). He 
is prepared with instruments and specimens sufficient to give full 
instruction in the minute tissues of both the vegetable and animal 
kingdoms. Some of his specimens are rare and beautiful.” 

In the Ohio Medical and Surgical Journal for November, 
1851,1° this sentiment is expressed: “The medical profession is 
awakening to the importance of this subject (microscopy) and 
we trust the day is not far distant when microscopy will be taught 
as a prominent department in every medical college and the 
microscope shall be considered necessary to complete the arma- 
mentarium of every physician and surgeon.” In the same journal 
in 1859"* in discussing microscopy the statement is made: “This 
young science is receiving a very respectable share of attention 
in our city (Columbus).” 

The first reference’® to the microscope in the Transactions 
of the Ohio State Medical Association was during the eleventh 
annual meeting in Columbus in 1856 where it is noted that Dr. 
J. G. F. Holston made some interesting remarks on the micro- 
scope and its uses. Holston and two others were appointed a 
committee to report at the next meeting of the society on the re- 
lationship of the microscope to pathology. 


he 6 en. Western Lancet and Hospital Reporter (Cincinnati), IX (Novem- 
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33 Ohio Medical and F mas Journal (Columbus), IV (1851), 161. 

4 Thid., XI (1859), 
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Among the papers presented at the meeting of the associa- 
tion in Columbus in 1857 was one by Holston entitled “Report 
of a case in which a pumpkin seed formed the nucleus for a 
vesical calculus in the male subject; with an appendix on micro- 
scopes and microscopy.” In this paper Holston discussed the 
possible value of the microscope to pathology. Mentioning 
Spencer and other workers, he said America produced the best 
microscopes in the world. He recommended for cheapness and 
goodness a microscope supplied by McAllister and Brother of 
Philadelphia for $32. This was a vertical Oberhauser micro- 
scope made in Paris. Two microscopes were exhibited, but no 
statement was made about the type. At another meeting in 1857, 
Holston presented an additional report saying he had sent 100 
questionnaires to individual members of the medical profession 
of Ohio about the microscope and had received only one reply 
couched in two or three lines. At the same meeting Dr. Gundry, 
chairman of a committee on the relationship of the microscope to 
pathology, made a report which was not published. At the meet- 
ing in 1864 a committee composed of Gundry, Holston and Mus- 
sey was appointed to report on the microscope with its applica- 
tion to practical medicine. No published report was made before 
the committee was discontinued in 1868. The committee on the 
microscope was one of the many appointed to report on widely 
different subjects such as monomania, castration, uterine catarrh, 
hernia cerebri, gastric irritation and excision of the clitoris. 
During this period the microscope seemed to be an object of 
curiosity rather than a scientific tool. 

Starling Loving’ in his history of Starling Medical College 
states that the school in 1848 possessed one microscope “already 
well advanced in years.” He also says: “At the opening of the 
session of 1855-1856, Dr. Richard Gundry, an English physician, 
who had been induced by Professor Moore to come to Columbus 
and engage in general practice was requested to give the students 
lessons in microscopy, a department of learning which was then 
beginning to be appreciated but which was not taught systemati- 


16 The writer is indebted to Dr. B. K. Wiseman of the Ohio State Medical School 
for these references. 
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cally in any school of the country and in but few elsewhere. The 
doctor’s lessons excited much interest and enthusiasm not only 
among the medical students but among many laymen interested in 
scientific studies and Columbus soon became famous for the num- 
ber and excellence of instruments and cultural aims of the gentle- 
men who owned and used them.” 

The microscope was being similarly introduced in other 
cities and in other schools. O. W. Holmes was using a micro- 
scope for demonstration at Harvard in 1850, but microscopes 
were not used by medical students there until 1880.17 At the 
University of Pennsylvania Medical School the first use of micro- 
scopes by students was in the session of 1874-1875, although 
Leidy, the professor of anatomy must have made use of the 
microscope in studying trichinae in 1845.1° Victor C. Vaughan 
at the University of Michigan in 1876 had only two microscopes 
for his classes. In the same year he bought six more at the 
Sesquicentennial Exposition in Philadelphia.1® The Medical Col- 
lege of Ohio in the annual circular for 1871 mentioned microscopy 
among other courses.2° The Miami Medical College in Cincinnati 
stated in the announcement for 1875-1876 that a large addition 
had been made to the building explicitly for the prosecution of 
the study of practical chemistry, toxicology and microscopy. 
Again in 1876 the statement is made that each student is practi- 
cally trained in the use of the microscope.?® The annual circular 
of the Cleveland Medical College for 1878 in mentioning physi- 
ology and histology states: “In this branch full and practical in- 
struction will be given in the use of the microscope.” Probably 
a single instrument was available. 

While some general interest in the microscope developed 
about 1850 in this country, it is evident that the use of the micro- 
scope was limited to a rare instrument in the hands of a professor 
who occasionally may have employed the microscope for student 
demonstrations or to an exceptional practicing physician who for 
some reason was ahead of his time and fellow doctors in owning 


17 Personal communication from Dr. S. B. Wolbach. 

18 Personal communication from Dr. E. B. Krumbhaar. 

 Onoted from the Drs. Mayo, University of Minnesota Press, Minneapolis, 1941. 
*°°The writer is indebted to Dr. David Tucker of Cincinnati for these references. 
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and using a microscope. Beginning about 1875 microscopes be- 
gan to get into the hands of students in the more progressive col- 
leges and medical schools. They were not generally used, however, 
until about 1890. The discovery of the tubercule bacillus in 1882 
and rapid advances in bacteriology, histology and tissue pathoiogy 
evidently stimulated the general use of microscopes. In West- 
ern Reserve University the first microscopes for student use were 
bought in 1888. Dr. George Crile told the writer that the Wooster 
Medical College from which he graduated in 1887 had at that 
time no microscope. 

The increase in interest in microscopy rapidly became general 
in the eighties. Many laymen took up microscopy as an avoca- 
tion. Most cities had a microscopic society. In Columbus there 
was a microscopic section of the Tyndall Association. Rev. T. F. 
Stidham, the secretary of this organization in Columbus, was one 
of the founders of the American Microscopic Society in 1878. 
Numerous Ohio names were among the early members of the 
national society, and at the fourth annual meeting of the American 
Microscopic Society held in Columbus in 1881, several papers 
were presented by Ohio members. The eighth annual meeting 
was held in Cleveland in 1885. The Cleveland Microscopic So- 
ciety entertained the visiting members at a soiree at which the 
exhibits ranged from the “Lord’s Prayer Viewed Through a 
Pinhole” to eggs of the bedbug and the bacilli of tuberculosis. 
Forty-four of the 97 exhibits were by physicians, one of whom, 
Dr. John Sawyer, is still living in Cleveland. Jacob Cox, Jr., of 
Cincinnati, previously mentioned, was elected a member of the 
American Microscopic Society in 1882 and was president in 1884. 
Among the old microscopes in the coliection of the Medical 
Library Association of Cleveland are those of numerous early 
Cleveland physicians. These include the instruments of Gustav 
Weber (1828-1912), Christian Sihler (1848-1920), Henry Brain- 
ard (1845-1930), and W. T. Corlett (1854- ). Dr. Corlett 
purchased his microscope in 1881. The others mentioned were 
used still earlier. It seems remarkable to an observer today that 
microscopes were so long in coming into general use. 




















THE FORMATION OF THE ECLECTIC SCHOOL 
IN CINCINNATI 


By Ratpu Taytor, M.D. 


It is now more than a century since the first Eclectic College 
was organized in Ohio and the century mark for the Eclectic 
Medical Institute will soon be reached. It is difficult to visualize 
the social, domestic and commercial life of the country when 
these schools were founded. The writer doubts if one can thor- 
oughly visualize Ohio without a single college of any appreciable 
size, instead of one in almost every town of consequence, as now. 

In those early days a very large per cent (sometimes esti- 
mated as high as 90%) of the medical profession held no medical 
degree. Then education consisted of “Reading medicine” under 
a preceptor, and quite often doctors were launched on their pro- 
fessional career after a few months of such training. Even 
among the teachers in medical college were found men with no 
other degree than an M. D. 

Because of dissatisfaction and disappointment with the 
crudity of some of such practitioners, others were seeking a 
gentler and more scientific method of handling the sick. Thus 
arose the so-called reform schools of which there were several in 
the beginning. 

The pharmacy of a century ago was also very crude and 
some of the concoctions were repulsive and nauseous; they might 
weil have been prepared to exorcise devils. If for no other rea- 
son than their insistence upon and their assistance in developing 
potent and palatable medicines the smaller schools should feel 
their existence as being justified. 

No discussion of reform medicine in Ohio and especially of 
the Eclectic Medical College of Cincinnati, can well be separated 
from the name of one man. Dr. T. Vaughn Morrow, who came 
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to this State and was actively connected with the Eclectic School, 
when this was a department of Worthington College, realized the 
impossibility of a continuance of any medical teaching in this 
location after the enforced demise of his department, and soon 
moved to Cincinnati, Ohio. There, in conjuction with Lorenzo 
E. Jones, A. H. Baldridge and James Kilbourne, Jr., he opened 
the Reformed Medical School of Cincinnati. This institution had 
no charter, hence no legal standing. 

Opening with a single student, it grew rapidly. Two terms 
of lectures were conducted each year and the Western Medical 
Reformer was published again. In 1845, with a class of thirty 
students, inspiration was given to seek a charter. Much opposi- 
tion was encountered in the General Assembly, through whom 
they must obtain this charter. 

In the discussion of this bill an extraordinary compliment was 
paid the medical profession by one Dr. O’Ferrall, chairman 
of the Committee on Medical Colleges and Medical Societies, who 
stated in his discussion that “Medical Science does not need, nor 
is it susceptible of further improvement or reform.” The bill 
was passed, however, and a charter issued to the Eclectic Medical 
Institute of Cincinnati. 

Colonel James Kilbourne, having been very active in assist- 
ing in the work before the Legislature, was duly presented at his 
home town of Worthington with a silver pitcher, ornamented and 
properly inscribed. Thus was the Eclectic Medical Institute 
launched upon its course. Three terms of lectures were given 
each year and diplomas awarded at the end of any term. 

In this year there was added to the aforementioned faculty 
Dr. Wooster Beach, who is known as the father of Eclecticism, 
as professor of Clinical Surgery and Medicine, and Dr. Joseph 
Rhodes Buchanan as professor of Physiology, Institutes of 
Medicine and Medical Jurisprudence. Soon the name “Eclectic” 
replaced the term “Reformed Medicine”; other Eclectic colleges 
began to appear. The Scientific and Eclectic Medical Institute 
of Virginia was chartered in 1847. Also active antagonism was 
started against all reform and Eclectic physicians by the domi- 
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nant school of medicine. This was probably the provoking cause 
for a circular address to the medical profession of the United 
States, in which the Eclectic Medical Institute embodied the fol- 
lowing: 

The leading doctrines of the Eclectic Medical profession, to sus- 
tain which this Institute has been established is: That the investiga- 
tion and the practice of medicine should be entirely free and un- 
trammeled; that no Central Body, no Association, combination or 
conspiracy, should have the power to prescribe a certain standard of 
faith or Medical Creed which shall be received and forced upon 
every member of the profession by threat of professional disgrace and 
ruin. We recognize every enlightened, educated and honest physician 
as standing upon the same platform of professional respectability and 
enjoying the same rights no matter what doctrines he may advocate 
in medicine or what system of practice he may deem it his duty to 
adopt. ; 

The fees for the first course in the Institute were five dollars 
for each professor. In January of 1846 a clinic was established 
and the fees for the spring and summer course were fixed at 
thirty dollars, plus three dollars for matriculation. Ministers and 
theological students were admitted to lectures upon payment of 
the matriculation fee, possibly upon the theory that they should 
know more about the abode of the soul. 

By the fall of 1846 a new college building was completed, 
built at a cost of $12,000 and capable of caring for four hundred 
students, which was quite an achievement for that early date. 
The annual report for 1847 records eighty-one students for the 
winter session, forty-six for the spring session and thirty-one 
graduates. On May 25, 1848, an assembly of physicians from 
over the United States convened at the Eclectic Medical Institute 
and the National Eclectic Medical Association was formed with 
Dr. T. V. Morrow as president. This was thought to be an 
agent both to cement the Eclectics of the country together and to 
aid in maintaining interest in the college. 

In 1849 a resolution to establish a chair of Homeopathy 
was passed and in-the fall of that year Dr. Storm Rosa, of 
Painesville, Ohio, assumed this position. The arrangement proved 
unsatisfactory and was discontinued the following year. Six 
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graduates, however, were given diplomas both as Eclectic and 
Homeopathic physicians; thus placing the credit for the first 
Homeopathic graduate in Ohio with the Institute. 

On July 16, 1850, Thomas Vaughn Morrow died and the 
Institute was bereaved of its most inspiring apostle of Eclecti- 
cism. His death was followed by a period of confusion and dis- 
sension within the faculty itself. Drs. L. E. Jones and B. L. Hill 
and Mrs. T. V. Morrow, who were involved financially in the 
Institute, made overtures to Dr. Robert S. Newton of the Mem- 
phis Medical Institute, inviting him to take part in the manage- 
ment of the Eclectic Medical Institute. After a short correspond- 
ence Dr. Newton came to Cincinnati for a conference and as a 
final result the entire faculty of the Memphis Institute resigned 
and five of its members came to Cincinnati. They were Drs. 
Robert S. Newton, W. Byrd Powell, Zoheth Freeman, Milton 
Sanders and John King. Drs. King and Powell refused for 
personal reasons to accept appointments. Under a later reor- 
ganization, however, both accepted chairs and were very active 
and valuable adjuncts to the school. The faculty at this time 
(1851-1852) consisted of J. R. Buchanan (Dean), J. G. Jones, 
M.D., R. S. Newton, M.D., B. L. Hill, M.D., Z. Freeman, 
M. D., L. E. Jones, M. D., J. Milton Sanders, M. D., A. M., L. L. 
D., and Orin E. Newton, M. D. 

A three weeks gratuitous course of lectures was given in the 
fall. Tickets for a full course of lectures (until graduation) 
were one hundred dollars in advance or a well indorsed note for 
one hundred and twenty-five dollars. For a single course of lec- 
tures the fee was sixty dollars in advance or an acceptable note 
for seventy dollars. The matriculation fee was five dollars and 
the graduation fee fifteen dollars. A demonstrator’s ticket cost 
five dollars. 

Changes in the faculty were now quite frequent due to 
resignations. Dr. Hill resigned and accepted the chair of surgery 
in the Cleveland Homoeopathic College; Dr. King now accepted 
an appointment and succeeded Dr. Hill. Dr. I. G. Jones, because 
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of failing health, stepped out; Dr. Beach was dropped by the new 
organization and the faculty of 1852 consisted of four members: 
Drs. L. E. Jones, R. S. Newton, John King and J. R. Buchanan. 
At this juncture Dr. Buchanan conceived the idea of and plan for 
free medical education, theorizing that the aggregate income 
would be greater and the sale of books increased and incomes 
from private lectures abundant. Objections to this scheme brought 
about the resignation of Professors Z. Freeman and J. Milton 
Sanders. 

So-called free education was put into operation by the 
abolishing of all fees, except ten dollars for matriculation, five 
dollars for dissection and a graduation fee of twenty dollars. 
New Eclectic books began to appear. King and Newton’s United 
States Eclectic Dispensatory was now completed and used as text 
book. Jealousies and personal animosities which began at this 
time caused a very stormy condition at the school for several 
years. One member was expelled from the faculty upon accusa- 
tion of another. This accusation was later refuted. Several op- 
position schools sprang up in Louisville and one in Cincinnati. 
While annoying, these schools did not materially injure the In- 
stitute. The faculty of the Institute in 1853 was composed of 
eight very good men. The fees remained low but the student 
body was of a fair number. Up to 1855 there had been 2,145 
matriculants and 593 graduates, and this indicates at least a 
thriving condition for the ten years of its exixstence. 

The next two years were the stormiest of all the career of 
the school. Owing to chicanery and jealousies, two sets of trustees 
were elected in 1856. This resulted in a pitched battle for pos- 
session of the college building, which was followed by a suit at 
law for a decision as to ownership. The defeated party proceeded 
to open a new school and graduated a class of twenty-nine, and 
in the fall of 1856 filed Articles of Association with the Hamil- 
ton County Auditor for the purpose of creating the Eclectic Col- 
lege of Medicine. This college, with a faculty of able men, con- 
tinued until 1859. 

Owing to decreased income from a lessened student body, 
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the necessity of uniting the two schools was forced upon them 
and in December, 1859, this union was accomplished with the 
following faculty: H. D. Garrison, M. D., chemistry, pharmacy 
and toxicology; J. F. Judge, M.D., with the same subjects; 
L. E. Jones, materia medica, therapeutics and medical botany; 
Charles F. Hart, M.D., physiology and medical jurisprudence; 
Zoheth Freeman, M.D., surgery and surgical practice; J. M. 
Scudder, M.D., theory and practice of medicine and pathology; 
R. S. Newton, M.D., clinical medicine and surgery; Edwin 
Freeman, M. D., general, special and pathological anatomy ; John 
King, M.D., obstetrics and diseases of women and children; 
A. J. Howe, M.D., demonstrative anatomy and surgery; W. 
Sherwood, M. D., emeritus professor of practice and pathology. 

The fees were not materially changed, the total for one term 
being fifty-five dollars. At this time Dr. Kost’s Materia Medica 
was introduced as a text book. The following year these eclectic 
books were introduced: Materia Medica, by Jones, Scudder, 
et al.; Theory and Practice, by Newton Powell, et al.; and Ob- 
stetrics, by King, Scudder and Beach. The fees per term now 
aggregated eighty-five dollars. 

In the winter of 1861 the Eclectic Dispensary of Cincinnati 
was opened and patients received daily at 2:30 P. M., thus giving 
students some practical instructions. The following year (1852) 
the financial state of the college was marasmic and its demise 
seriously threatened. At this juncture Dr. J. M. Scudder stepped 
in and apparently gained a controlling interest. Having a keen 
business and administrative mind, he soon had the college on its 
feet and going in a prosperous manner. In fact, from this time 
until his death he was such a dominant figure that the Institute 
became known as “Scudder’s School.” It soon had the largest 
enrollment of any medical college in the city and up to 1862 had 
graduated 1,002 doctors. 

At this time classes in all medical schools were small, prob- 
ably because of young men being drafted for the war and of the 
unsettled conditions because of this war. In 1863 but thirteen 
were granted diplomas in the winter and nine in May. No public 
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commencement was held but the degrees quietly conferred in the 
college building. The classes gradually increased, as did the text 
books by eclectic authors. In 1867 Dr. Scudder’s “Principles of 
Medicine” and Dr. King’s “Chronic Diseases” were published. 

Dr. Scudder began writing in the Eclectic Medical Journal 
about “Specific Remedies” and “Specific Medication.” In 1870 
this series of papers was published in book form under the title 
of “Specific Medication and Specific Medicines.” This book had 
a very marked influence on the teaching of therapy in the college, 
as well as encouraging the manufacture of a standard line of 
botanical medicines. 

In November, 1869, fire partially destroyed the college build- 
ing and arrangements were immediately made for new quarters 
and classes continued uninterruptedly. Repairs were soon made 
and classes resumed in the old building, as it has since been 
known, until the fall of 1871, when a new building was dedicated. 
This building was modern, for its time, and sufficiently com- 
modious to care for the student body from that time forward. 
At the dedication there was an assemblage of eclectic physicians 
from over most of the United States and ceremonies held during 
the greater part of the day, October 5, 1871. 

There was now estimated to be over five thousand eclectic 
physicians in the United States. From this time forward the 
college ran an almost uninterrupted course, with Drs. Scudder, 
King and Howe a strong trio and guides for its course. They 
must have been highly esteemed by the students, as attested to by 
the number of their sons bearing the given name of Scudder, 
Howe or King, or some combination of these names. 

The faculty of 1871 was composed of these three men and 
L. E. Jones, the two Freemans and J. F. Judge. Changes from 
this time were fewer. L. E. Jones was retired because of age; 
Dr. J. F. Locke took the chair of Medica Materia and Thera- 
peutics in the term of 1873-1874. In July, 1874, John Allard 
Jaencon, M.D., of Newport, Kentucky, was appointed to the 
chair of Chemistry and Physiology; he was a very able scholar 
and teacher. That same year Dr. Scudder published his work of 
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Specific Diagnosis. No particular changes were made either in 
policy or teaching force until 1877, when, yielding to popular 
prejudice, the school discontinued admitting women students. 
Prior to this time about one hundred women had been graduated. 
A separate department, however, was made for women and a class 
of eight attended the winter session and six the spring session. 
At this time they were still having three sessions a year. 

In the session of 1878-1879 Professor Jaencon taught physi- 
ology only and John Uri Lloyd took over the chemistry. Prior 
to this time he (Lloyd) had been very highly esteemed by the 
trio, King, Scudder and Howe, and through their influence allied 
himself with the Eclectic Cause and the manufacture of medicines 
according to their liking. Even though he had no academic 
training he became one of the best known and respected chemists 
and pharmacists in the United States and his renown no doubt 
was a great asset to the school. 

In 1879 the year’s work was changed to two sessions, com- 
mencing in September and ending in May. Diplomas were given 
only in May and the recipients were required to have had training 
in a physician’s office. There was an effort made to improve the 
quality of teaching and extend the time of attendance. The term 
was lengthened to twenty weeks instead of sixteen and the work 
intensified. Thirty-six lectures were given each week with an 
additional twelve hours per week in the hospital. Dissections 
were held at night. 

For the following nine years no changes were made in the 
personnel of the teaching staff; but during this time considerable 
activity was shown in revisions and new publications of Eclectic 
literature. In 1880 Dr. Jaencon began the publication of his 
Anatomical Atlas, which was a classic. Lloyd’s Chemistry of 
Medicine appeared in 1881. Jones and Scudder’s Materia Medica 
and Therapeutics was revised and came out bearing only Scudder’s 
name. The Institute was in its most prosperous period at this 
time and of the six medical schools in Cincinnati, the Eclectic 
Medical Institute led in revenues to the city. 

Age now began to tell on the leaders. In 1887 Dr. Scudder 
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was forced to relinquish a part of his work to Dr. R. L. Thomas, 
who eventually succeeded him in his entire work. Professor Ed- 
win Freeman was forced to retire because of ill health and was 
succeeded by Dr. W. E. Bloyer of Catawba, Ohio. 

In 1890 a laboratory of chemistry and a physiological and 
histological laboratory were added to the college. Dr. Lyman 
Watkins was put in charge of the latter; he remained with the 
college during the remainder of his life and filled other chairs 
with credit. Professor King at this time also was forced to re- 
lease part of his work to Dr. Robert C. Wintermuth of Delaware, 
Ohio; during the year 1891-1892 all of his work was taken over 
by Dr. Wintermuth. 

In 1891 the Eclectic Medical Institute received a silver medal 
and diploma appropriately worded from the Exposition Univer- 
selle of France. This was conferred for a collection of catalogues 
of graduates. A bound volume of Eclectic Medical Journals for 
1888 and eighteen text books written by members of the faculty. 
The display was deposited in the Bibliotheque Medicale at the 
conclusion of the exposition. 

January 16, 1892, saw the active duty of the trio, Scudder, 
King and Howe, terminated by the death of Andrew Jackson 
Howe. In 1893 Professor King passed away and 1894 saw the 
demise of John M. Scudder. Among the alumni were capable 
men to step into the breach and the college went smoothly on. 
Dr. Locke was elected dean; a number of younger men were 
added to the staff and additional courses inaugurated; Dr. Wil- 
liam Byrd Scudder was given the chair of Ophthalmology and 
Otolaryngology; Dr. William Mundy of Forest, Ohio, was ap- 
pointed professor of Physical Diagnosis, Hygiene and Clinical 
Diseases of Children. Dr. Bishop McMillan was elected profes- 
sor of Nervous Diseases. A free dispensary and clinic was opened 
and adequately manned. 

The Institute was now leading all the Eclectic colleges in 
matriculants and graduates. In May, 1895, the school year was 
established as one session of eight months and matriculants after 
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September 16, 1895, were required to attend three years of lec- 
tures, including in addition four years of reading medicine. 
Now the following men were added to the teaching staff: Dr. 
L. E. Russell of Springfield, Ohio, to teach Surgery and Oper- 
ative Gynecology ; and John R. Spencer of Cincinnati, to instruct 
in Electro Therapeutics. 

From this time forward the Institute progressed as any other 
reputable medical school. The various branches of medicine and 
surgery were taught in a thoroughly modern manner. The stu- 
dents were admitted to clinics and lectures in the Cincinnati Gen- 
eral Hospital on a par with those from other medical schools. 

New members of the teaching force were drawn from the 
Alumni of the Institute. The required attendance was increased 
to four years. Seton Hospital, a modern, fully equipped hospital, 
was made accessible to the students in 1901. Lloyds Library was 
also made available. But after a few years the requirements of 
modern teaching became so great that a privately conducted 
school could not carry on and, with no outside help available, it 
was deemed best to close the institution. After a shut down of 
two years it was reopened with a younger and more enthusiastic 
faculty, but this venture was only short lived, and while the char- 
ter still existed until March 17, 1942, there had been no activity 
in the old Institute for some time. 








CHOLERA IN CINCINNATI 
By E. W. MitcuHe tt, M.D. 


A worldwide epidemic of cholera, beginning in far-off India 
in 1826, reached Russia in 1829, England in 1831 and was brought 
to this country in 1832 by immigrants landing in Quebec. 

Dr. Daniel Drake, with characteristic foresight, published 
early in 1832 a paper on cholera, its causes, symptomology and 
its treatment. The first case in Cincinnati was that of a passen- 
ger on a steamboat from Portsmouth. He had left Kingston, 
Canada, nine days before. The epidemic spread in the city very 
rapidly and caused great consternation. Dr. Drake estimated 
that 4% of the population was destroyed in the three years— 
1832, 1833 and 1834. The number of deaths in the first year 
was 571; the total for three years was 831.* In his paper on the 
disease, he held the view that the disease was not contagious. He 
reviewed the various causes of the disease, mentioning among 
others, the “animalicular,” saying about it, “I think it explains 
more of the facts than any other of the hypotheses.” It may be 
recalled that in his great work he suggests the same cause for 
malaria. There followed an animated discussion as to its being 
contagious. Dr. Drake contended it was not. 

When it became a problem to care for the numerous orphans 
left by the epidemic, benevolent ladies of the city founded the 
Cincinnati Orphan Asylum with funds contributed by the Ma- 
sonic Lodge and other societies. The city gave a building on the 
ground which is now Lincoln Park. The asylum was later re- 
moved to Mount Auburn. 

A second epidemic began in 1848. The epidemic of 1832 
was described by several papers in the Western Journal of the 
Medical and Physical Sciences. The best description of the sec- 


*The population of the city at that time was 30,000. 
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ond epidemic is found in two papers. One was a report read by 
Dr. George Mendenhall at the annual meeting of the American 
Medical Association in Charleston, S. C., in May, 1851, and later 
published in their Transactions. 

The other paper by Dr. Thomas Carroll was published in the 
Western Lancet beginning with the June number of 1854. He 
writes, “As early as December 25, 1848, patients laboring under 
cholera arrived at our landing from the South and were hurried 
through our midst to our Commercial Hospital. The decks of 
many steamboats on the Mississippi became charnel houses at an 
early period. From December 25 to January 10, fourteen cases 
came from the river, there were seven or eight from the city. 
There were few deaths up to May 10 when Judge John Brough, 
a prominent citizen, died of the disease. This producing general 
alarm and consternation. Between this date and June 15, sev- 
enty-five people died.” Death seemed to stare everyone in the 
face. In one family, out of eight attacked, six died within ten 
or twelve days. In a comparatively small house there were four- 
teen deaths. In a small district in the region of Clarke and 
Rittenhouse Street, sixty-nine of a population of three hundred 
died. The crest of the wave was reached in July, there being on 
the fourth, one hundred and thirty deaths. On the fifth, seven 
more were added to this list. From May 1 to August 30 there 
were four thousand one hundred and fourteen deaths from cho- 
lera. The total deaths from all diseases for this period being six 
thousand four hundred and fifty-nine, according to Mendenhall. 
The population of the city was estimated at this time to be about 
one hundred thousand. 

It is not strange that there should have been a great deal of 
confusion and dissatisfaction with the Board of Health and con- 
troversy about method of treatment. There was quite a war 
. between the so-called “Regulars” and “Irregulars,” pamphlets 
being published by each side as well as numerous newspaper ar- 
ticles. Dr. Carroll wrote about this period, “Often the alarm of 
the moment was the occasion of patients being thrown in the 
hands of quacks.” 
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Drs. Pulte and Ehrman, leading homeopathic practitioners, 
published claims for the homeopathic treatment of one thousand 
one hundred and sixteen patients (sixty to seventy of whom were 
in deep collapse when coming under treatment) with only thirty- 
five deaths. Dr. Latta, editor of the Methodist Expositor, after 
having carried on the dispute for some time in his journal, issued 
a bulletin claiming to show gross misinterpretation of the above 
report. On the twenty-fourth of May, the old board of health 
was displaced by a new one composed of one lawyer, one editor, 
one dealer in spirits and one mechanic. The treatment employed 
at the cholera hospital is described by Dr. Mendenhall as follows: 
“Calomel in 1%4-dram doses with three drams of camphor every 
half-hour; after second half-hour, camphor given with brandy, 
the calomel given three to five time only; cataplasm of mustard 
applied over the abdomen as long as the patient could endure it, 
with emplastrum cantharides as a substitute; cramps relieved by 
friction with flannel wrung out of oil of turpentine; warmth re- 
stored to extremities by putting lumps of lime in a stone pot, 
water poured over the lime and the pot placed between the pa- 
tient’s feet which were enveloped in a blanket. In the most se- 
vere cases in addition to the calomel, unguentum hydrargyri was 
applied externally. Opium was given guardedly. This does not 
differ greatly from the treatment of 1832, although bleeding is 
less frequently mentioned. Dr. Drake’s dose of calomel was 20 
to 60 grains and was “Always required.” The homeopaths gave 
camphor in small doses frequently repeated. The Eclectic Medt- 
cal Journal (February, 1849) advised opium, cordial stimulants, 
perspiration induced by external heat, mild warm diluent drinks 
given freely. 

The epidemic in 1866 was milder in degree and less exten- 
sive in this country than the two preceding epidemics. It also 
came from the South and in the Lancet and Observer, September, 
1866, Dr. Carroll described the disease as it occurred in Cincin- 
nati. The invasion began about the last of July and reached its 
height in August. There being on the fifth ninety deaths, the 
greatest number for any one day. In the treatment one finds that 
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calomel was still given but instead of half-dram doses, one or 
perhaps five grains was the dosage. Dr. Carroll’s treatment of 
the epidemic was as follows: In the first stage calomel—five 
grains, opium—1I grain at bedtime, followed the next morning by 
castor oil or rhubarb. After the bowels had moved bluepill—five 
grains at bedtime every night or every other night with one-fourth 
grain of opium. After the irritation of the stomach and bowels 
subsided the patient was put upon the Compound Tincture of 
Bark and Brandy t. i. d. When the patient was first seen in the 
second stage, five grains of calomel with 14 grain of opium every 
ten minutes until twenty and two grains respectively had been 
taken. With each dose a teaspoonful of brandy was to be given. 
Other practitioners gave small doses of calomel frequently re- 
peated and various combinations of capsicum, piperine, bismuth 
and tannin. Most physicians used opium, though some objected 
to it. On August 16, Mercy Hospital was opened for the care of 
cholera patients and closed September 1. Dr. David Judkins was 
chairman of the committee in charge. Dr. George Courtright 
served as attending physician. Fifty patients were treated in this 
hospital with twenty-five deaths. Professor Roberts Bartholow 
published an interesting paper in the Lancet and Observer (1866, 
p. 652) entitled “Observations Pathological and Experimental, 
in Cholera.” He reported a number of experiments on dogs with 
rather indefinite results. The laboratory era had begun. As 
routine treatment Dr. Bartholow advised a prescription as fol- 
lows: Dilute sulphuric acid two drams, Tincture of Opii Camph. 
six drams, Aquae Camphorae one ounce—a teaspoonful every 
fifteen minutes to one hour. 

The number of deaths during this epidemic was 2,028. A 
smaller number relative to the population than in the preceding 
epidemic. The disease last visited Cincinnati in 1873. The epi- 
demic was less extensive and less fatal than any of the preceding. 
The number of deaths reported in the United States was 7,336. 
In Ohio 740 deaths, in Cincinnati 207. The epidemic was most 
severe in the Mississippi Valley. In 1874 Dr. J. J. Quinn, health 
officer, published a report of 82 pages with maps and charts (pre- 
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viously read to the Academy of Medicine). At the first session 
of the forty-third Congress a resolution was passed and approved 
by the President on March 25, 1874, “Whereas an epidemic of 
cholera had prevailed during 1873 in various parts of the United 
States causing deplorable mortality it was ordered that a medical 
officer of the army in connection with the supervising surgeon of 
the Marine Hospital service, should ascertain the facts and make 
a detailed report on or before Jan. 1, 1875.” This work was 
carried on under Asst. Surgeon Ely McClellan and Dr. John M. 
Woodworth, supervising surgeon of the Marine Hospital service. 
The exhaustive report covered 1000 pages. Dr. John S. Billings 
contributed a full bibliography of cholera up to that date. Dr. 
William Clendenin, late health officer of Cincinnati, contributed a 
report on the epidemic in Cincinnati. This report with recom- 
mendation had so great an influence in improving sanitary and 
quarantine administration that the disease has never gained a 
foothold in this country since 1873. During this time and includ- 
ing 1873, much was written about meterologic and geologic con- 
ditions, overcrowding, bad food and various other causes. In 
1850 many observers drew attention to water as a means of con- 
veying the disease. By 1873 contamination of the water supplies 
was generally recognized as a source of infection and the belief in 
its bacterial origin common among advanced thinkers. Koch’s 
announcement of the discovery of the causative organism came 
in 1884. 





DENTAL EDUCATION IN OHIO 
1838-1858 


By Epwarp C. Mitts, D.D.S. 


With the unprecedented tide of immigration to Ohio during 
the early decades of the nineteenth century came the physician as 
a necessary adjunct to the widely scattered communities for the 
preservation of health and the consequent prosperity of those 
sturdy pioneers. His praises have been largely unsung because, 
in addition to his administrations to the medical needs of the 
community, his attention was necessarily also given to dental ail- 
ments, and in the absence of a representative of the ministry, he 
offered moral and spiritual consolation in times of distress. 

Later came the dentist, whose practice was of an itinerate 
nature, due to a scattered population, and continued as such until 
the growth of towns justified a permanent location. Many of 
these dentists had been medically trained, and—fortunately for 
dentistry—had adopted dentistry as a calling in preference to 
medicine. 

There was no school for dental instruction throughout the 
whole world and anyone desirous of becoming a dentist was 
usually superficially taught by some practitioner whose own abil- 
ity, as a general rule, was of questionable quality. Nor was this 
knowledge to be gratuitous; such secrets as the practitioners pos- 
sessed were safeguarded, and to those who sought advice, these 
were only imparted for a consideration. This preceptor-student 
relationship was popular, previous to the establishment of the 
dental school, and, even after such an institution was legally 
chartered, it was recognized to the extent that one or two years 
under a preceptor of established ability was accepted as an equiv- 
alent to one year of college instruction. It is a matter of record 
that some dentists of recognized ability did not take so kindly to 
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the advent of the dental college since they were satisfied with a 
preceptor’s fee and the work the student was obliged to do for 
them during his pupilage. The spirit of secretiveness in dental 
principles and practice continued as late as the advent of the first 
dental journal in 1839. When the American Journal of Dental 
Science was in embryo, no less a personage than Dr. Horace H. 
Hayden of Baltimore found fault with the enterprise, alleging 
that he “had labored too hard and too long in the acquisition of 
professional knowledge to sow it broadcast through the land by 
means of a magazine.” 

The spirit of selfishness was doomed by the events that were 
to follow in the advent of the dental journal, the organization of 
dental societies and the college—which followed each other in 
rapid succession (1839-1840). 

The first semblance of a school where instruction was given 
in dentistry, was at Bainbridge, Ohio. Dr. John Harris, formerly 
of Madison (now Madisonville), Ohio, a practitioner of medicine 
until 1820, and of medicine and dentistry from 1820 until as late 
as 1830, here conducted a school of medical instruction between 
1825 and 1830.' 

In this primitive school the necessity for a medico-dental 
education, and how it could be secured, was discussed by John 
Harris and two of his pupils, his brother, Chapin A. Harris, and 
James Taylor. The idea at first was to have a dental department 
as an adjunct to a medical college, but this did not meet with full 
favor. Chapin A. Harris, founder of the Baltimore College, how- 
ever attempted the plan, but without success; he did organize the 
school in 1840—the first dental college in the world—as a separate 
institution. In this connection, attention should be called to an 
unauthoritative and misleading statement in a recent catalogue 
of the Baltimore College of Dental Surgery, to-wit: “In 1831 
Dr. Chapin A. Harris came to Baltimore to study under Hayden. 
Dr. Harris was a man of unusual ability, and possessed special 
qualifications . . . etc.” The author of this statement no doubt 
knew that Dr. Harris located in Baltimore in 1835, and also where 


1Journal of the American Dental Association (Chicago), XIX (1932), 363-89; 
Dental Items of Interest (New York), LXIII (1941), 517-86. 
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Dr. Harris had received his early dental instruction; also that he 
had practiced dentistry at Bloomfield, Ohio, and Fredericksburg, 
Virginia, before going to Baltimore. Taking the above state- 
ment at face value, Harris surely proved an exceedingly apt 
student—indeed a peer to his so-called teacher, because in 1839— 
four years after locating in Baltimore—he published The Dental 
Art, which, by 1898, had passed through thirteen editions as 
Principles and Practice of Dental Surgery; he was also founder 
and editor of the American Journal of Dental Science, in 1839 and 
author of the first Dental Dictionary, in 1849. 

To James Taylor fell the distinction of founding the second 
dental college at Cincinnati in 1845, and his efforts to have it asa 
separate department in a medical college (The Ohio Medical Col- 
lege), was fortunately a failure, as will be shown below. Within 
the past two years, an attempt has been made to deprive Dr. Tay- 
lor of this honor, but the evidence here presented was published 
during the lifetime of some of the people mentioned, and there 
is no evidence of any dissension of opinion among his contempor- 
aries. 

In an article lauding the work and qualifications of B. P. 
Aydelotte, M. D., D. D., one of the founders and the first president 
of the Ohio College of Dental Surgery, which was published in 
the Dental Register (Cincinnati, Ohio, January, 1870, pages 9-12, 
edited by Drs. J. Taft and James Watt), reference is made to the 
difficulty of establishing the institution referred to above: 

No funds, no buildings, no apparatus, and with but few competent 

teachers. However, through patience, labor, and anxiety, which en- 

dured year after year, success crowned their perseverance. . . . the 
happy result was mainly owing, under divine blessing, to the faith- 
ful cooperation of two of the original professors—Dr. James Taylor 
and Dr. Melancthon Rogers, especially to the strong common sense, 
the forbearance, and the practical wisdom of the former. Dr. Taylor 
has clung to the institution with a hopeful spirit, and unflagging energy 
in every trial until now it has hosts of friends and a position among 
the best medical schools in the country. 

Our readers, we doubt not, will peruse with pleasure, the following 


very brief sketch of facts by Prof. James Taylor, and equally con- 
fident are we that they will regard the want of success which Dr. 
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Taylor and his associates met with, on their application to the Faculty 
of the Ohio Medical College, as a most happy, providential dis- 
appointment. A mere professorship appended to the faculty of an- 
other college, would have been of little benefit and must have been 
short lived. While thankful then to these early friends of Dental 
Science, and the Dental Profession, both they and we have ample 
reason to be satisfied with the result. 


A quotation from Dr. James Taylor explains: 


After one or two interviews with some two or three members of 
the Faculty of the Medical College of Ohio, with reference to a Chair 
of Practical Dentistry attached to their school, and which was thought 
impracticable, I first called on Dr. Rogers and opened up the subject to 
him, after which we called on Dr. Cook, and we then secured the 
charter,—Dr. Rogers and Dr. Cook both going to Columbus for that 
purpose. These are the more secret facts of our early organization. 
and I have never until now felt disposed to publish them, feeling that 
it was unnecessary. 


Dr. Archibald Berry, a member of the first class to graduate 
from the Ohio College of Dental Surgery, published in the Dental 
Register, XXXVI (1882), 186, the following under the caption 
of “Founding of the Ohio College of Dental Surgery” 


About four years ago (1878) the writer interviewed Dr. Rogers on 
the origin of the Ohio College of Dental Surgery. He said: “Drs. 
Taylor and Cook came to my office and spoke to me on the subject of 
getting up a dental college. We talked the matter over, prepared a 
charter, and Dr. Cook went to Columbus and got a Bill of Incorpora- 
tion through the lower house. When it was time for it to come before 
the Senate approached, I went to Columbus to attend to it, and met 
Dr. Allen? who was there two days before me. The other dentists of 
the city (Cincinnati) had not been consulted in regard to the college, 
and they sent Dr. Allen to work against it. Their chief objection was 
that the charter did not provide for a board of trustees and the college 
was to be controlled by the professors. Dr. Allen and I called on the 
chairman of the Senate Committee having charge of the Bill, and he 
said, “Gentlemen, agree between yourselves concerning the charter, 
and let me know.” 

Dr. Allen is a gentleman, and we had no difficulty in arranging 
the matter. We altered the charter to have a board of trustees and I 
had the nominating of the first member of it who would be the presi- 
dent, and named Dr. Aydelotte, a friend of mine. 





ian Allen (1810-1902) was also a student of Dr. John Harris at Bainbridge. He 
located in Cincinnati where _he remained ~~ 1854, when he moved to New York 
City. He was a pioneer in Porcelain Dental A 
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We called again on the chairman, who said to us: “Gentlemen, 
you may go home; | will see that the Bill passes.” It was passed with- 
out any objection . (Laws of Ohio, 43rd General Assembly, Vol. 
43, 1844-45). 

A building, previously occupied for educational purposes on 
College St., was rented and the college opened in the autumn 
of 1845. 

It is important that some concept be had of the conditions 
in Ohio previous to the organization of the Ohio College of Dental 
Surgery. The practice of medicine prior to 1811, was unre- 
stricted, when the Legislature established districts in each of 
which was a Board of Examiners for the purpose of examining 
candidates for the practice of “physic, midwifery and surgery.” 

The first medical school was founded in 1819 as the Medical 
College of Ohio, in Cincinnati; this institution in 1833 merged 
with the Miami Medical College, becoming the Medical Depart- 
ment of the University of Cincinnati. Reference has been made 
to this school in regard to founding the Ohio College of Dental 
Surgery. 

It may be of interest to present at this time the individuals 
responsible for the organization and founding of this—the Second 
Dental College in the world. James Taylor (1809-1881), Bain- 
bridge, received his dental education while a student of Dr. John 
Harris in his School of Medical Instruction at Bainbridge, Ohio, 
and practiced medicine and dentistry there. He matriculated at 
the Transylvania College of Lexington, Kentucky, in the session 
of 1830-1831, giving as his preceptor, Dr. John Harris. Dr. Tay- 
lor attended one year—but in 1846 an honorary M. D. degree was 
conferred upon him. For several years Dr. Taylor was an itiner- 
ant between the North and South, and in 1834 devoted himself 
wholly to dentistry, later locating permanently in Cincinnati. Pre- 
vious to the founding of the Baltimore College of Dental Surgery 
by Dr. Chapin A. Harris in 1840 (who had also been a student 
under his brother, Dr. John Harris of Bainbridge), Chapin Harris 
requested the assistance of Dr. Taylor as a teacher in the proposed 
college; this Taylor refused, as he had determined to reside 
permanently in Cincinnati, and at that time was considering es- 
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tablishing a dental college in that city. Dr. James Taylor later 
became one of the organizers of the Mississippi Valley Dental 
Association of Dental Surgeons, editor of the Dental Register, 
and a contributor to dental literature. 

Melancthon Rogers located in Cincinnati in the practice of 
medicine, but fortunately some cases of dental origin turned his 
attention to dentistry. He, also, was one of the organizers of the 
Mississippi Valley Dental Association of Dental Surgeons. Dr. 
Rogers was the first president of the Cincinnati Dental Society 
in 1844. He was born in Long Island, New York, August 1, 
1796, and died at Covington, Kentucky, June 25, 1880.* 

Jesse W. Cook was another charter member of the Missis- 
sippi Valley Association of Dental Surgeons, and was its first 
president in 1844. 

The Act previously referred to, is given below in its entirety: 


SECOND DENTAL COLLEGE IN THE WORLD 


The Ohio College of Dental Surgery was the second dental college 
and was the result of the efforts of Dr. James Taylor. It was chartered 
under the Laws of Ohio, Forty-third General Assembly, Volume 43, for 


1844-45. 
AN ACT 
To authorize the establishment of a College of Dental Surgery. 


Section 1. Be it enacted by the General Assembly of the State of Ohio, That 
B. P. Aydelotte, Rebert Ruchanon. Dr. Israel M. Dodge. William Jehrsen, J._P. 
Cornell and Calvin Fletcher, of Cincinnati, Dr. S. P. Hildreth, of Marietta, Dr. 
G. S. P. Hempstead, of Portsmouth. and Dr. Samuel Martin, of Xenia, and their 
successors, are hereby constituted and appointed a board of trustees, with power to 
establish a College of Dental Surgery, in the city of Cincinnati; and said board is 
hereby declared to be a body corporate and politic, with perpetual succession, and shall 
be known by the name and style of the Trustees of the Ohio College of Dental 
Surgery, and the said board shall have power to acquire, hold and convey property 
for the endowment of said college; to sue and be sued, contract and be contracted 
with, plead and be impleaded, defend and be defended, answer and be answered unto, 
in all courts and places, and in all matters and causes whatsoever; provided that no 
part of the estate, either real or personal, which said <a may, at any time, 
acquire, shall be employed in the business of banking or for any other purpose than 
that designated by this act; and provided, also, that the revenues arising from the 
property which said incorporation shall be permitted to hold, for the purpose above 
specified, shall not exceed the sum of five thousand dollars per annum. 

Sec. 2. That the said incorporation may have a common seal, which may be 
altered, broken, or renewed, at pleasure. 

_ Sec. 8. That the officers of said incorporation shall be a president, vice-president, 
register and treasurer, who shall be elected annually, by said board of trustees at such 
time and in such manner as the said board may direct, and shall hold their offices 
until their successors are chosen. 

Sec. 4. That the trustees of the aforesaid incorporation shall have full power to 
create and establish such professorships as they may deem necessary for said College, 
and that they may at any time, appoint or dismiss all such professors or lecturers as 
they may think proper, also to make and ordain such by-laws, rules and regulations as 


3 Obituary in Dental Cosmos (Philadelphia), XXII (1880), 439. 
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they may deem necessary for the government and well being of said College; provided 
that such by-laws, rules and reg lations are net irccnsict nt with the ccn tt tien and 
laws of this state and of the United States; and provided, also, that no branches of 
medical science shall be taught except those necessary to dental surgery [.] 


Sec. 5. That all vacancies which may occur from death, resignation, or otherwise, 
in the board of trustees of the aforesaid incorporation, shall be filled by the remaining 
members of said board. 


Sec. 6. That the said board of trustees shall have power and are hereby author- 
ized to confer the degree of Doctor of Dental Surgery, and grant diplomas for the 
same, under the seal of the incorporation; provided that no diploma thus granted shall 
confer any privilege farther than the practice of dental surgery. 


Sec. 7. That the said corporation shall be subject to all the regulations and lia- 
bilities of an act instituting proceedings against corporations not possessing banking 
powers, and to provide for the regulation of corporations generally, passed March 
seventh, one thousand eight hundred and forty-two. 


Sec. 8. This act shall take effect from and after its passage. 
OHN M. GALLAGHER, Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
AVID CHAMBERS, Speaker of the Senate. 


Upon the death of J. P. Cornell (born, Jefferson Co., O., Jan. 
12, 1812; died, Cinn., O., Jan. 14, 1849) the vacancy on the Board 
of Trustees was filled by the appointment of Dr. Edward Taylor, 
brother of Dr. James Taylor. 


The Trustees mentioned in this Act met early in the spring 
of 1845 and organized the second dental college. Rev. B. P. 


Aydelotte, M. D., D. D. (born, Phila., Pa., Jan. 7, 1795; died, 
Cinn., O., Sept. 10, 1880), was made president, Israel M. Dodge, 
M. D. (born, Waterford, Conn., Oct. 6, 1807; died, Cinn., O., 
March 1, 1872), was chosen as secretary, with the departments 
and professors, as follows: 


Jesse W. Cook, M. D., D. D. S. Professor of Anatomy and 
Physiology. 

James Taylor, D. D. S. Professor of Practical Dentistry 
and Pharmacy (Including the Operative and Mechanical Depts.). 

Melancthon Rogers, M. D., D. D. S. Professor of Dental 
Pathology and Therapeutics. 

Jesse P. Judkins, M. D. (born, O., June 1, 1815; died, Cinn., 
O., Dec. 6, 1867. A prominent anatomist and physician of Cin- 
cinnati), Demonstrator of Anatomy. 

The location of the college was in a building on College 
Street, between Sixth and Seventh Streets, built by one John B. 
Talbot, an educator, which to some extent met the needs of the 
college at that time. 

Dr. Jesse W. Cook, who had been elected Dean, issued the 
first “Annual Announcement” or catalog, as follows: 
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Ohio College of Dental Surgery, in Cincinnati, First Session, 1845-1846. 
A liberal charter has been granted by the legislature of this state, to 
establish a college in Cincinnati, with the above title. 
The government of the institution is placed in the hands of the follow- 
ing board of trustees: 
B. P. Aydelott, D.D., President. 
Israel M. Dodge, M.D., Secretary. 
Robert Buchanan. 
Calvin Fletcher. 
William Johnson. 
J. P. Cornell of Cincinnati. 
G. S. B. Hempstead, M.D., of Portsmouth. 
Samuel Martin, M.D., of Xenia. 
James P. Hildreth, M.D., of Marietta. 


Faculty. 
JESSE W. COOK, M.D., D.D.S., 
Professor of Dental Anatomy and Physiology. 
MELANCTHON ROGERS, M.D., D.D.S., 
Professor of Dental Pathology and Therapeutics. 
DR. JAMES TAYLOR, D.D.S., 
Professor of Practical Dentistry and Pharmacy. 


Arrangements are in progress for the chemical chair, which will secure 
a thorough course in that department. 

The first session of lectures in the institution will commence on the 
first Monday of November, and continue four months. 


Terms of Admission. 
The matriculating ticket will be $5.00. The ticket of each professor 
for the session will be $25.00. Dissecting ticket (optional) $10.00. 
Diploma fee, $25.00. The fees for a full course will be $100.00 (ex- 
clusive of the diploma fee) to be paid in advance. 


Graduation. 

Candidates for graduation will be required to have attended two full 
courses of lectures, the last of which shall have been in this institution. 

A full course of lectures in the Baltimore College of Dental Surgery, 
or a full course in a regular medical college, will be acknowledged as an 
equivalent to a course in this institution. The candidate must be twenty- 
one years of age, of good moral character, and have studied the profession 
two years with a reputable practictioner in dentistry. 

A regular student of medicine, who has studied one year or more, and 
has taken a full course of lectures in a regular medical college, may be a 
candidate, after studying dentistry one year with a rentable practitioner, 
and taking one full course of lectures in this institution. 
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A reputable practitioner in dentistry who has been four years or more 
in practice, shall be entitled to an examination for a degree after attending 
one full course in this college. 

Each candidate will be required to present and defend before the 
faculty, a written thesis on some subject relating to dental science, and be 
subject to a critical examination upon the theory and practice of dentistry. 


Anatomy and Physiology. 

General and descriptive anatomy will be taught, in all its relations to 
dental surgery, by demonstrations on the subject, drawings and preparations. 

Physiological remarks will be made in connection with anatomical 
demonstrations, so as to give to the latter additional weight and interest. 

Anatomy, thus united with physiology, is here, as in medicine, the only 
groundwork of a correct dental education. 

We are thus enabled to understand something of the translation of 
disease from one organ to another; to trace the effects of obstructed den- 
tition to every sensible fibre and to understand, also, the reason why artificial 
operations in mechanical dentistry so frequently fail. 

That the dental student may have every opportunity of acquiring a 
thorough knowledge of anatomy, arrangements have been made with J. P. 
Judkins, M. D., as demonstrator in the dissecting-room (which office he 
has held for the last six years in the Ohio Medical College.) 

Independent of his regular anatomical demonstrations for this institu- 
tion, Dr. Judkins we understand, will deliver a private course of lectures on 
descriptive and surgical anatomy, to which the students of this college, 
who take the demonstrator’s ticket, will be admitted without additional 
charge. 

Dental Pathology and Therapeutics. 

It will be the province of this chair, 

Ist. To present a course of instruction upon the elementary principles 
of surgery with such reference to general medicine as will enable the stu- 
dent to investigate the phenomena of diseases and appreciate their in- 
fluences, directly and indirectly, upon the diseases of the mouth and teeth. 

To attend profitably this part of the course, it is essential that the 
student shall have carefully read some of the standard elementary works 
upon general surgery and practical medicine; as most of the works on 
dentistry pre-suppose the student to have a knowledge of the general prin- 
ciples of medical science. 

2nd. To give a systematic course upon the diseases of the mouth and 
teeth, and the parts most intimately connected with them, embracing a 
critical investigation into their causes, as well as the nature and application 
of the modes of cure. For this part of the course the student should have 
previously studied our best standard works on dental surgery. 
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Practical Dentistry. 


Every effort will be made to advance the student in this department of 
dental science. All the various operations will be performed before the 
class, and each student required to go through with all the manipulations 
of mechanical, as well as operative dentistry. Arrangements are being 
made which will give superior advantages for the acquisition of this part 
of the profession. 

Practical knowledge, so important to the dentist, should, in all cases, 
be obtained before assuming the responsible duties of a practitioner. In 
dental offices, but limited opportunity for acquiring such knowledge is gen- 
erally afforded. To meet this difficulty and present to the dental student an 
opportunity for a thorough medico-dental education, is the great object in 
the establishment of our institution. It is therefore intended that each stu- 
dent who pursues a regular course in the Ohio College of Dental Surgery, 
shall be enabled on leaving, to manufacture the teeth he requires for use, 
(particularly block teeth) and also have some experience in the practical 
part of his profession. 

Pharmacy. 

When we take into consideration the fact, that disease of the dental 
organs is generally induced by some chemical agent, the study of dental 
pharmacy assumes a magnitude but little appreciated in general practice. 
Such a course of lectures will be delivered on this subject as will enable the 
student to avoid the use of all improper and pernicious articles, in the 
various pharmaceutic preparations necessary to be used in practice; and, 
at the same time, direct the attention to such remedies as will remove, as 
far as possible, the proximate cause of disease. 

The faculty of the Ohio College of Dental Surgery, in issuing this, 
their first announcement, do it with feelings of deep responsibility. 

The establishment of a new institution for the diffusion of scientific 
knowledge even under the most favorable auspices, is an undertaking of no 
small magnitude. 

Every year makes it more and more apparent that some standard of 
dental attainment should be adopted—an intelligent public now require this. 
They feel that the continued impositions practised by the ignorant pretender 
need a remedy. The time has past, and we hope forever, when a little 
mechanical tack shall be considered sufficient to guide the dentist in his 
operations. There is no branch of operative surgery which demands more 
general knowledge. The student should continually bear in mind that his 
services will be required on a part of the general organization, the least de- 
rangement of which exerts an injurious effect on the whole of the system. 

Daily observation verifies the fact that those who have most thoroughly 
studied dentistry, as a science, and have devoted most time and labor in 
preparing for its practice, never fail to be sustained by an enlightened 
public. 
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The monumental city in the east, and the queen city in the west, now 
claim the only dental colleges in the world—both are regularly chartered in- 
stitutions, possessing full power to give instruction, confer degrees, etc. 
Their object is to secure the elevation of the dental profession and the re- 
lief of human suffering. It is with pleasure we can point to the east, and say, 
“The dawn of a better day” has opened upon us. We respectfully ask the 
profession of the west and a liberal public, if this light shall not be re- 
flected ? 

The intelligent of the dental, as well as of the medical profession, have 
been looking forward to the establishment of such an institution in the 
west, as one which the rapidly increasing population of this valley urgently 
demands. Every year adds more and more to the number engaged in prac- 
tice, and each year, as the science keeps on in improvement,—its im- 
portance is raised in the estimation of the public; soon thousands instead 
of hundreds will be required in this department :—need we ask those who 
really feel an interest in its advancement, shall they be such as a confiding 
public may look to with safety for relief? 

JESSE W. COOK, Dean. 


For the session of 1845-1846 the total number of students 
was twenty-one, of whom eleven were from Ohio, five from Ken- 
tucky, two from Indiana, one from New York, one from Missis- 
sippi and one from Arkansas. The number of graduates were 
six: Archibald Berry, C. P. Van Houton, B. A. Satterthwait, Wil- 
liam B. Ross, John Jones and David P. Hunt. 


SECTORI SALUTEM 
In DomINo 


Nos. Collegii Chirurgiae Dentium Ohiensis Curatores Professoresque, 
hoc scripto testari volumus BarcLay A. SATTERTHWAIT, postquam se suosque 
progressus in Chirurgia Dentium probasset, e nobis titulum gradumque 
Chirurgiae Dentium Doctoris consecutum esse, et ei fruenda concessa emnia 
privilegia honores immunitates atqua jura quae hic aut usquam ad hunc 
gradum concedi solent. 

Cujus rei quo major esset fides Nos. Sigillo communi appenso, chiro- 
grapha apposuimus in Urbe Cincinnatis die vicesimo septimo Mensis 


Februarie Anno Salutis humanae Mpcccxtvr atque Republicae Septuagesimo. 
B. P. Aydelotte, D.D.. Curatorum Praeres. 
I. M. Dodge, M.D., Curatorum Scriba. 
renee W. Cook. M.D., D.D.S., Anaty. and Phys. Profr. 


r. James Taylor, D.D.S., Pract. Dentistry and Pharmacy Profr. 
Melancthon Rogers, M.D., D.D.S., Dental Pathology and Therapeutics Profr. 


Each graduate was presented with a copy of the Holy Bible, 
a custom which prevailed for many years. 
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The building occupied by the college was leased for a term 
of ten years, with the privilege of purchasing it during that period. 
Through the efforts of Dr. James Taylor, plans were made to pur- 
chase the building through issuing shares of stock to members 
of the profession, and such others who were friendly to the pro- 
ject. With the November session in 1851, the building was owned 
by the profession with some encumbrance. On February 19, 
1852, the stockholders held their first annual meeting and the Ohio 
Dental College Association was organized and for its government 
adopted the following Constitution : 


PREAMBLE 

The stockholders and alumni of the Ohio College of Dental Surgery, 
believing that the interests of dental science require a more thorough course 
of dental instruction than has heretofore usually been afforded and that this 
can be best accomplished by institutions devoted expressly to this object, and 
that associations entered into with the proper spirit must afford increased 
facilities for our mutual improvement, and for the promotion of dental 
science, and that to further the views of those who have already engaged in 
the enterprise of permanently founding the Ohio College of Dental Sur- 
gery; therefore, for the promotion of these objects, and all such others as 
may conduce to the advance of our science, we adopt the following: 


Constitution 

Article I. This society shall be called the Ohio Dental College Asso- 
ciation. 

Article II. The officers of this association shall consist of a presi- 
dent, two vice presidents, a secretary, a treasurer, and an examining com- 
mittee of five; three from the dental and two from the medical profession, 
who shall be chosen by ballot at each Annual meeting of the Association 
and who shall perform such duties as usually pertain to their respective of- 
fices. 

Article III. The members of the association shall consist of two 
classes: 1. The holders of stock in the Ohio Dental College; 2. All 
graduates of the institution may become members on receiving a vote of 
two-thirds of the members present signing the constitution and obliging 
themselves to pay annually into the treasury a sum equal to the interest on 
one share of stock, 

Article IV. Any member may be expelled by a vote of two-thirds 
of the members present, for immoral or unprofessional conduct. 


Section 1. No expelled member shall have any of his annual con- 
tributions refunded but if he is a stockholder he may sell his stock, 
always giving the association the first privilege as purchaser. 
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Section 2. Stock may be sold or transferred but the purchaser 
shall not be entitled to membership except by a vote of two-thirds of 
the members present at any annual meeting. 

Section 3. The purchase of a share of stock shall not entitle the 
holder to membership unless he shall receive a vote of two-thirds of 
the members present. 

Article V. The meetings of the Association shall be held annually in 
the Ohio Dental College in Cincinnati, at 10:00 o’clock A. M. of the day pre- 
ceding the annual commencement, and the president may call a meeting 
when requested by five members, and in all meetings it shall require thirteen 
to form a quorum. 

Article VI. In all matters relating to the property held by the associa- 
tion, each stockholder shall have as many votes as he may have shares of 
stock, and in case of unavoidable absence, he may vote by proxy. 

Article VII. The constitution may be altered or amended by a vote 
of two-thirds present at any annual meeting, except such change as would 
affect the shares of stock: which amendment must be proposed at one 
annual meeting, and acted on at the next. 

Eighteen members were present and signed the constitution; 
eleven were represented by proxy. The election of officers re- 
sulted as follows: President, James Taylor; First Vice-Presi- 
dent, W. M. Wright; Second Vice-President, Thomas Wood; 
Secretary, Charles Bonsall; Treasurer, Edward Taylor. This as- 
sociation, thus organized, assumed control of the affairs of the col- 
lege both educational and financial. Members of the Faculty and 
the Board of Trustees being selected by it. 

Prior to 1852, an organization to become a corporate body, 
required a special Act of the Legislature. From that period until 
1879, the body could incorporate by filing in its home county ; and 
since the latter date, it is a matter within the province of the office 
of the Secretary of State. 

In this connection, it may be of interest that about the time 
of the organization of the Ohio Dental Association the Legislature 
passed an Act to enable the trustees of colleges, academies, uni- 
versities and other institutions for the purpose of promoting 
education to become bodies corporate. 

Passed April 9, 1852, 50, Ohio Laws, 128, Section 8, provides 
for old institutions to come under the provisions of this Act, by 
complying with the requsitions therein contained : 
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When any number of persons have procured funds for establishing and 
sustaining an academy, such persons may adopt a corporate name, and 
enter the same in the recorder’s office of the proper county, and proceed 
to the election of such officers or teachers as may be necessary. 

Section 9 of the above Act: Any company formed in pursuance with 
this Act may increase its capital stock in the following manner: 

The Directors shall make out and sign a certificate in which shall be 
set forth the amount to which said capital stock is to be increased and the 
object: which certificate shall be deposited in the office of the recorder of 
the proper county, and by him recorded in the same manner as the articles 
of association and corporate names are by this Act required to be recorded. 

By the privilege of purchase, provided for in the lease, the 
original building was acquired for the sum of approximately 
$5,200 and the session of 1851-1852 was held in the now owned 
property. Plans and cost of improving the newly acquired build- 
ing, were presented by a committee previously appointed, but a 
desire to postpone action for another year, was evident. The com- 
mittee was authorized, however, to make minor changes—cost not 
to exceed the amount of money in the treasury. 

During the session of 1853-1854, the original building not 
meeting the requirements of the college, it was decided to erect a 
new building on the site of the old. At the meeting of February 
20, 1854, in order to raise more funds, the trustees were author- 
ized to increase the number of shares of stock from 38 to 50. By 
a resolution, they were also authorized to execute a mortgage on 
the new college. The building committee consisted of Drs. James 
Taylor, Bonsall and Berry, and were authorized to proceed with 
the building, the cost not to exceed $5,000. 

At a meeting of February 19, 1855, the building committee, 
reported that the plans and proposals presented at the last meeting 
were postponed for a few weeks, to ascertain the additional cost 
of a stone front as had been suggested. By that time, as material 
and labor had advanced in price, the proposals before them, were 
withdrawn. With the new plan and specifications, new bids were 
asked. The lowest and most reliable was selected, and a contract 
made for the present building. This contract amounted to $5,400, 
and someone to superintend the erection was to be paid $100. 
Expenses in connection with a dissecting room and vault amounted 
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to $145.75. The committee advised that they had means to meet 
their engagements up to April 1, when the amount for $3,000 due 
Messrs. Taylor and Talbot ‘would have to be paid; also $1,723.83 
of borrowed money. They had an arrangement made for $4,000 
promised at that time on a mortgage of five years at 10% plus 
taxes. 

Although forming the organization into a corporate body 
seemed to place it in an auspicious condition, its voyage was not 
to be over placid waters, as breakers were to appear which had 
to be overcome, especially in the financing of the new building, 

The committee which was appointed, reported at a meeting 
on February 18, 1856, that they had been unable to secure a mort- 
gage loan of $4,000 at 10%, and this forced them to pay a heavier 
rate of interest on the $3,000 due Messrs. Taylor & Talbot. This 
report showed an indebtedness of the above amount with interest 
of $334.94; $1,723.83 was borrowed with interest of $310.27, 
making a total of $5,369.04. Deducting receipts, rents, etc. of 
$1,088.46, left a balance of $4,280.58 due April 1, 1857. 

The report for February, 1857, showed, in addition to the 
$4,280.58—interest, fees for certificates of stock, etc. of $653.20— 
or a total of $4,973.78. Two mortgages had been negotiated, one 
for $3,000 for five years, interest payable annually at a rate of 
10% ; another for $1,000 on the same basis and rate. These mort- 
gages, plus receipts for rent, stock, etc. amounted to $4,774.40. 
Deducting this amount from the indebtedness, showed a balance to 
be met of $199.38. 

Dr. Taylor, in presenting this report, stated that “the associ- 
ation can point with pride to this edifice as a part of its own work, 
and may, with just feelings of pride, say that no other Dental 
Society can show such evidence of zeal in laying broad the four- 
dations of Dental Science.” He also called attention to the fact 
that in 1852, it was resolved that the stockholders allow all moneys 
accruing from interest on stock, admission of members and other 
sources, to be appropriated for the next three years for repairs 
and improvements on the college building; in 1853, that time as 
above resolved, was extended to six years; in February, 1861, they 
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again relinquished interest on their stock for a period of three 
years. The stock bore interest at 6%, which the faculty paid as 
rent, and which was appropriated to liquidate the debt incurred in 
the erection of the building. It was urged that graduates of the 
school join the association as they were required to pay—as dues 
—6% of what constituted a share of stock. 


During the period covered by this paper the chairs were 
filled chronologically as follows: 


Deans— 

1845 Jesse W. Cook, M. D., D. D. S. 

Feb., 1846 Melancthon Rogers, M. D., D. D. S. 

Feb., 1847 James Taylor, M. D., D. D. S. Dr. Taylor held 
over without reelection until Feb., 1855 when he was re- 
elected; at the close of the 1855-1856 session he declined 
reelection and in Feb., 1856 George Watt, M. D., D. D. S., 
was elected. 

Feb., 1858 Jonathan Taft, M. D., D. D. S., was elected; he 
was succeeded by James Taylor, and he in turn by Jonathan 
Taft who continued as dean until 1878 when he was suc- 
ceeded by Henry A. Smith, A. M., D. D. S., who continued 
as dean until death in 1913. 


Dental Anatomy and Physiology 
1845 Jesse W. Cook, resigned October 1847; 1847 J. F. Por- 
ter, M. D., resigned Feb., 1848; 1848 Prof. John T. Shot- 
well, resigned Feb., 1850; 1850 Thomas Wood, M. D., re- 
signed Feb., 1855; 1855 C. B. Chapman, who was suc- 
ceeded by Charles Kearns, M. D. 


Dental Pathology and Therapeutics 
1845 Melanchthon Rogers, resigned Feb., 1848; 1848 George 
Mendenhall, M. D., resigned 1853 ; 1853 J. B. Smith, M. D., 
who was succeeded by George Watt, M. D. 


Practical Dentistry and Pharmacy 

1845 James Taylor, M. D. 
In 1851 this chair became that of Principles and Practice 
of Dental Surgery, and in 1855 changed to Institutes of 
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Dental Science and assigned to James Taylor who had been 
incumbent of this department since 1845. 


Demonstrator of Anatomy 
1845 Jesse P. Judkins, M. D., resigned October, 1847 


Chemistry 

1846 Elijah Slack, M. D., said to be the first lecturer on this 
science for dental students ; 1848 Charles H. Raymond, re- 
signed Dec., 1850; 1851 G. L. Van Emen, D. D. S., lecturer 
on Dental Chemistry. 

1853 George Watt, lecturer on Chemistry 

1854 George Kellogg, M. D. 
In 1855 a chair of Chemistry and Metallurgy was created. 

1855 George Watt, who was succeeded by H. A. Smith, D. 
D. 3. 


Demonstrator of Mechanical Dentistry 
1847 William M. Hunter; 1848 A. M. Leslie, D. D. S. 
In 1850 Chair of Mechanical Dentistry created, filled by 
A. M. Leslie who resigned in 1850 and James Taylor filled 
until end of session. 


Demonstrator of Mechanical Dentistry and Assistant Surgeon 
in the Infirmary 
1850 William H. King, D. D. S. 
1851 John Allen, D. D. S.; 1853 H. R. Smith, who resigned 
in 1857, succeeded by Joseph Richardson, M. D., D. D. S., 
who in turn was succeeded by C. M. Wright, D. D. S. 


Demonstrator of Operative and Mechanical Dentistry 
1851 G. L. Van Emen, D. D. S., resigned in 1853 and duties 
assumed by H. R. Smith, D. D. S. 
1853 Chair of Operative and Mechanical Dentistry divided 
into two departments 
(1) Chair of Operative Dentistry. 
1853 John Allen, resigned Feb., 1854, succeeded by 
Jonathan Taft, who occupied the position until 1878. 
(2) Chair of Mechanical Dentistry 
1853 H. R. Smith, D. D. S. 
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1855 H. A. Smith of Oxford, was appointed Demon- 
strator of Operative and Mechanical Dentistry. Con- 
tinued as Demonstrator through 1858-1859. 


In 1850 the following Resolution was adopted by the Faculty : 
That a committee of two from the medical and three from the 
dental profession be selected annually to examine in connection 
with the faculty, the candidates for graduation. This was dis- 
continued in 1860 as it was found that some candidates had re- 
ceived degrees who would have been rejected if examined by the 
faculty only. 

The session of 1858-1859 opened with a prelimary course 
on October 18, and the regular session on the first Monday of 
November. 

During the winter of 1861-1862, no session of the College 
was held. The graduates, 1845-1858, numbered ninety-nine (99) : 
nine dentists had received honorary degrees. 

It is interesting to note that the personnel of the Board of 
Trustees named in the original charter continued almost the same 
until 1865, when an act to regulate colleges of dental surgery was 
passed by the Ohio Legislature. This permitted the stockholders 
to elect a new board of trustees, all dentists, as follows: 


G. W. Keely, Pres.; B. D. Wheeler, Sec’y.; A. Berry; 
A. S. Talbert; W. W. Allport; H. J. McKellops; W. H. 
Morgan; W. G. Redman; M. DeCamp. 


At the close of the period covered in this resumé, the sphere 
of influence of this school was evident wherever dentistry was 
practiced in the Mississippi Valley, and even beyond its borders. 
The precepts established were an impetus to higher ideals and 
stressed the importance and necessity for a knowledge of the basic 
sciences upon which all branches of health service are founded. 

Faith, hope and patience persisted in the hearts of these pio- 
neers in dental education. Individual interests and persona! am- 
bitions did not enter into the scheme of their activities, the fruits 
of which were enriched during the decades that followed, and 
which became the cherished heritage of the dental profession. 
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STOCKHOLDERS OF THE OHIO COLLEGE OF DENTAL SURGERY AS OF 
FEBRUARY 16, 1861, WITH THE NUMBER OF SHARES 
PossESssED BY EAcH. 


Bonsall, Charles, Cincinnati..... 1 
Brown, J. M., Cincinnati........ 1 
Chapman, C. B., Cincinnati...... 1 


Mendenhall, George, Cincinnati. 1 
Richardson, Joseph, Cincinnati.. 1 


Smith, H. A., Cincinnati....... 1 
Smith, H. R., Cincinnati........ 1 
Smith, J. B., Cincinnati........ 2 
Tot, 3. CoeeteeeB...<cccccscees 3 
Taylor, James, Cincinnati....... 10 
Toland, John T., Cincinnati..... 1 
Wardle, Samuel, Cincinnati..... 1 
Wood, Thomas, Cincinnati...... 2 
Allen, John, New York City.... 3 
Allport, W. W., Chicago, IIl..... 1 
Baxter, J. W., Warsaw, Ky..... 1 
Berry, A., Raymond, Miss...... 1 
Branch, I. B., Galena, Ill...... es 
Bray, E., Evansville, Ind........ 1 


Chandler, W. S., Port Gibson, 


D.. sasaadadnnecveneunedies 1 
Collins, Eli, Connorsville, Ind... 1 
DeCamp, M., Mansfield, Ohio... 1 
Dougherty D., Danville, Ky..... 1 
Dunlevy, J. B., Pittsburgh, Pa... 1 


Fredericks, G. J., New Orleans, 
DA. cs nesiowRa waa ains amano 1 


Total number 





Goddard, W. H., Louisville, Ky. 
Griffith, Samuel, Louisville, Ky. 
Hermon, E. A., Nashville, Tenn. 
Jones, White & McCurdy, Phil- 

MU STEWS. ~ pics Soaseesee cuoig erecccass 
Keely, G. W., Oxford, Ohio..... 
Kells, C. E., New Orleans, La... 
King, James S., Pittsburgh, Pa.. 
Knapp, James, New Orleans, La. 
Lewis, J. M., Marion, Ill. ...... 
McKellops, H. J. B., St. Louis, 

Mo. 
Manlove, M. N., Logansport, Ind. 
Martin, J. B., Franklin, Ind..... 
Minor, G. B., Milwaukee, Wisc. 
Peebles, H. E., St. Louis, Mo... 
Perkins, D. W., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Reeve, A. J., Mt. Vernon, Ohio.. 
Spalding, C. W., St. Louis, Mo. 
Talbert, A. S., Lexington, Ky... 
Taylor, Edgar, Palmyra, Mo..... 
Taylor, Edward, Cleveland, Ohio 
Ulrey, J. P., Rising Sun, Ind.... 
Van Emon, G. L., Tennessee.... 
Ward, B. B., Mobile, Alabama.. 
Watt, George, Xenia, Ohio...... 
Webster, W. R., Richmond, Ind. 
Wright, W. M., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


of shares....... 
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DR. JOHN MILTON BIGELOW, 1804-1878 
AN EARLY OHIO PHYSICIAN—BOTANIST 


By A. E. WALLER* 


Meeting the name Bigelow in botanical publication the reader 
is sometimes confused. The name of John M. Bigelow, the sub- 
ject of this paper is close to John Bigelow a journalist and news- 
paper correspondent of New York City of the same period and 
also to a Dr. Henry Jacob Bigelow interested in anesthetics of 
whom this paper will make no further mention, as well as to Dr. 
Jacob Bigelow of Massachusetts. 

Dr. Jacob Bigelow' requires a brief notice here since he is 
more frequently mistaken for John M. Dr. Jacob Bigelow in 
1814 published a list of the plants growing in the vicinity of Bos- 
ton under the title Florula Bostonensis. It became a popular 
work for all those persons wanting a small guide book to the 
plants of the area and it passed through three editions. It fol- 
lowed the Linnean Sexual System for naming plants. The 1824 
edition is sometimes offered for sale as a literary curiosity, having 
the reputation of being the last work published in the United 
States which followed the Linnean system. Dr. Jacob Bigelow 
also authored the American Medical Botany, a recognized fore- 
runner of the modern American pharmacopoeia establishing the 
standard practice for the current Food and Drug Acts. Three 
volumes of this work were published between 1818 and 1820. As 
a result of this great editorial labor Dr. Jacob Bigelow was the 
correspondent of a number of scientific men in European coun- 
tries. The Swiss botanist, De Candolle, honored and commemor- 
ated his name by applying it to a newly discovered golden rod. 
Dr. Asa Gray of Harvard described several American species in 


* Papers from the Department of Botany, Ohio State University, No. 449. 
1 Howard Kelly, Some American Medical Botanists (Troy, New York, 1914). 
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this genus, Bigelovia. Dr. Jacob Bigelow’s name is to that ex- 
tent perpetuated for the botanists. By the rules of priority fol- 
lowed in naming plants, the creation of this genus automatically 
prevented John M. Bigelow having any of the genera he discoy- 
ered named in his honor. There are a number of species, new to 
science when he collected them, carrying his name. 

Even the most virtuous, however, are not above folly. It 
does not harm the memory of Dr. Jacob Bigelow now to record 
that once he was a member of a committee of Boston citizens who 
solemnly listened to statements of eight persons who swore they 
had seen a sea serpent off the Massachusetts coast. In all serious- 
ness the committee prepared a pamphlet from these hearings and 
sent it off to the distinguished explorer and sea captain, Sir Joseph 
Banks, in 1817. Astonished but canny, Sir Joseph replied, as 
might the scientist of today under similar circumstances, that 
“future observation will no doubt clear up” the remarks noted 
in the pamphlet. 

This connection with the Atlantic seaboard and Europe will 
or should be sufficient to clear up the confusion between Jacob 
Bigelow and John M. Bigelow. For John M. spent all but a few 
years of his life in Ohio and Michigan, and his botanical collec- 
tions cover the southwest and include Texas, New Mexico, Ari- 
zona and California, as well as his early work in central Ohio. 

Dr. John M. Bigelow’s birth reputedly occurred in Peru, Ben- 
nington County, Vermont, June 23, 1804.2 In 1815 his father 
moved to Licking County, Ohio, near or in Granville, where he 
had his boyhood schooling. This was meager and the family was 
poor. Young John was a voracious reader and spent time poring 
over any books he could obtain. Legend also drapes him with the 
familiar garments of a boyish school teacher by which means he 
earned enough money to attend and receive a diploma March 8, 
1832, from the Medical College of Ohio at Cincinnati. 

In November, 1832, he married Maria L. Meiers, daughter 
of H. Meiers, Esq., of Lancaster, Ohio. At the Medical College 


2W. B. Atkinson, Physicians and Surgeons of U. S. (Philadelphia, 1878). 
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of Ohio, Dr. John Leonard Riddell * was professor of botany and 
adjunct professor of chemistry between 1830 and 1836. It may 
well have been this mentor’s enthusiasm that was communicated 
to John M. Bigelow and inspired in him a love of plants that was 
to remain with him throughout his life. Dr. Riddell’s Synopsis 
of the Flora of the Western States published in 1835, together 
with a supplementary Ohio list is the first catalog of Ohio plants 
published by a resident botanist. There is, however, no written 
testimony to prove this interesting teacher-pupil relation. 

The first public record of Bigelow’s medical practice is from 
the Lancaster, Ohio, Gazette and Enquirer of January 2, 1834. 
It reads, “Dr. J. M. Bigelow has removed his office to his dwelling 
on Columbus Street, a few doors south of General Sanderson’s 
residence.” A small but thoughtful notice establishing a young 
medical practitioner in a distinguished neighborhood. He was 
about 30 years old, and was beginning to take his place in the com- 
munity. Similar notices of changes of address, probably because 
of the increases in the size of his family or because he was seeking 
a more convenient office and of medical partnerships formed and 
dissolved are to be found in the Lancaster newspapers between 
1834 and 1860. It is thus known that he was associated in a 
partnership with Dr. Robert McNeil in 1844-1845. This is the 
younger Robert McNeil who, in 1847, became a surgeon in the 
Mexican War. Again in 1856 he formed a partnership with Dr. 
G. W. Boerstler which lasted for two years. Dr. Boerstler was 
a founder of the Ohio State Medical Society, and active through- 
out his long life as a Lancaster physician. 

Aside from the assumption that the partnerships displayed 
good sense in increasing his office practice, what we now know of 
Dr. Bigelow indicates that he had his own reasons for wishing to 
be away from his office. We do not know exactly how remu- 
nerative or absorbing his work with his patients may have been. 
We do know that he was developing angther sort of work that 
was to demand a share of his time. His other love was botaniz- 


%Clara Armstrong, “Plant Names Commemorative of Ohio Botanists,” Ohio 
Naturalist (January, 1901). 
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ing and he was beginning to collect plants zealously and with a 
growing understanding. 

It should be remembered that in the period of which we now 
are writing, a doctor was keenly interested in observing and know- 
ing plants. He would want to identify them and if possible find 
those used in pharmaceutical preparations. This no doubt calls 
to the reader’s mind the names of Dr. Asa Gray and Dr. John 
Torrey, American botanists and both holders of degrees in medi- 
cine. 

Purely utilitarian ideas however were not always uppermost 
in the minds of these men. Ohio was just in process of being 
carved from wilderness. Torrey and Gray were just beginning 
to accumulate materials from which the knowledge of North 
American plants was built. The earliest plant collectors and 
botanists were European and a great many of the type specimens 
of our commonest plants are in European herbaria. You will also 
remember that as the applications of the plant sciences to agri- 
culture, horticulture, forestry, pedology and other fields of learn- 
ing were scarcely dreamed of at that time, training in medicine 
and pharmacy were almost the only courses of study which in- 
cluded any subject to which the name botany might apply. In 
short botany and medicine were closely allied, as they had been 
for many centuries previously. 

One can, therefore, see in Dr. Bigelow’s medical partnerships 
and in his absences from his office the same urge that assails many 
another doctor who wishes to find out more about his medical 
work or to explore it from another angle. In the case of Dr. 
Bigelow this was eventually to lead him into the field of plant 
collecting wherein his claim to fame is well established. His re- 
search took him from the town of Lancaster farther out into the 
country and finally across the continent to the Pacific Ocean. 
Materia Medica was in Bigelow’s day largely obtained from the 
plant kingdom. 

Fortunately one can trace the way in which John Milton 
Bigelow’s activity forms a link in the great chain of scientific ex- 
ploration to discover the physical extent and the nature of the 
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then unknown parts of continental United States. Not later than 
1840, though how much earlier it is defficult to say, he had be- 
come acquainted with William S. Sullivant, at that time a student 
of plant life. A letter* to Torrey and Gray in the files of the 
Torrey letters in the New York Botanical gardens dated Decem- 
ber 29, 1840, sets forth the facts, and establishes itself as his first 
letter to Dr. Torrey. He writes: “The whole subject of my let- 
ter, I give as the apology that might seem necessary in a total 
stranger addressing you.” He also mentions he is sending cer- 
tain plants notably asters and golden rods for further identifica- 
tion. The significant fact is this statement, “Last summer I col- 
lected pretty thoroughly, having been stimulated to it by an ac- 
quaintance with Mr. William S. Sullivant of Columbus.” He 
apologizes that his plants are not put up with the neatness required 
of a professed botanist. ‘Many times some of my most interest- 
ing specimens are brought home in my hat and probably before I 
have time to smooth out some of the wrinkles consequent upon 
their cramped position in the hat, a call is made post haste and 
my poor plants are obliged to suffer the withering influences of a 
hot summer day,” he complains. The letter further contains one 
other important item showing that Dr. Bigelow was more than 
an ordinary country town doctor. He states, “I am also anxious 
to get a good microscope; if Dr. Gray can procure one from 
France of the quality and at the price of Mr. Sullivant’s I should 
be glad.” 


What are the threads connecting these names and events? 
Sullivant, distinguished resident of Columbus, was the oldest son 
of Lucas Sullivant, the surveyor, who died a wealthy land-owner. 
His son, William Starling Sullivant, having spent approximately 
twenty years since his father’s death in consolidating and increas- 
ing his fortune had, about 1839, decided to turn his attention to 
botany. He was later to become so noteworthy for his studies of 


4a. The Bigelow letters to Dr. John Torrey are on file in the New York Botanical 
Gardens, Bronx Park, N. Y. The entire collection was recently photostated for Mr. 
A. D. Rodgers to whom thanks are due for permission to examine and use them. b. 
For all the newspaper notices from Lancaster, Ohio, grateful acknowledgement is 
herewith offered to Edward §. Thomas and the WPA assistants at the Ohio State 
Archeological and Historical Society Museum. 
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mosses as to be known as the “father of American Bryology.” 
The account of his career has recently been made the subject of 
a book by A. D. Rodgers.* Sullivant at that time was just get- 
ting started and had been for three years in correspondence with 
Dr. Torrey and Dr. Gray, America’s two leading botanists. Early 
in the year 1840, Sullivant had published his first botanical trea- 
tise, A Catalogue of Plants Native or Naturalized in the Vicin- 
ity of Columbus, Ohio. Dr. Bigelow’s letter to Torrey and 
Gray indicates at this time that he knew Sullivant well enough to 
have heard of his work, perhaps even to have seen the precious 
microscope or used it, and to want one of his own at the same 
price. May it not be inferred that Bigelow possessed an interest 
in medicine and botany that is superior to idle curiosity and that 
he was wealthy enough to afford such a scientific luxury as a 
good microscope? He was at least bold enough to ask. 

Dr. Asa Gray’s name and career,® well known to almost 
everyone who has a nodding acquaintance with American plants 
needs little mention here. It may be recalled, however, that at 
this time (1838) he had been chosen professor of botany in the 
newly founded University of Michigan, but as the buildings were 
not completed, the Regents had entrusted to him the assignment 
of making the first purchase of books for the general library and 
sent him abroad with a fund of five thousand dollars to buy the 
books. This unusual procedure on the part of the Regents not 
only resulted in beneficial sequences to the Michigan Library but 
Dr. Gray met Darwin and Hooker in England and other scien- 
tists on the European continent and formed lasting friendships. 
On his return from Europe, the pleased Regents extended Dr. 
Gray’s leave for a year. As everyone knows he worked with Dr. 
Torrey on the flora of North America and later went to Harvard 
instead of assuming his post at Michigan. Dr. Gray had brought 
a microscope which was shipped to Sullivant in April, 1840. In 
May, 1840, Sullivant wrote Gray that he was making “short trips 
around the country of 2-3-4 days.” It may have been in these 


5A. D. Rodgers, Noble Fellow (New York, 1910). 
®A. E. Waller. See foreword in Rodger’s book cited above. 
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short trips that Sullivant first met Bigelow. He does not happen 
to have mentioned how or where the meeting took place. Yet the 
remarks quoted from Bigelow’s letter above prove that Bigelow 
knew all about Sullivant’s microscope, doubtless the first one in 
central Ohio, and that he considered himself an able enough scien- 
tist to request that Dr. Gray perform for him the same kindness 
he had for Sullivant. Sullivant’s microscope was one of the 
earliest brought into Ohio. 

The point of all of this is its significance for early Ohio plant 
studies. Sullivant’s catalogue of the plants collected near Colum- 
bus was followed the next year by Bigelow’s Florula Lancas- 
triensis." John M. Bigelow’s title for this work follows the Jacob 
Bigelow Florula Bostonensis. It is known that Sullivant possessed 
a copy of this popular plant guide. The Florula Lancastriensis 
of John M. Bigelow has tne subtitle of a catalogue Comprising 
nearly all the flowering and filicoid plants growing naturally 
within the limits of Fairfield County, with notes of such as are 
of medical value. For the grasses and sedges credit is given to 
Dr. Asa Horr who lived in the northern portion of Fairfield 
County at Baltimore, Ohio. The paper was presented, at least by 
title (one can hardly imagine anyone having the courage to read 
a lengthy list of plant names) to the Medical Convention of Ohio 
in May, 1841. It was published in the Proceedings of that con- 
vention. The minutes of the meeting record that a vote of thanks 
was tendered to Dr. Bigelow for presenting it. 

At the present time not more than three copies of the 
Bigelow-Horr paper are known to exist. The Florula Lancas- 
triensis has frequently been referred to in the century that has 
passed since its publication. Notice of it is contained in Dr. 
Britton’s compilation of State and Local Floras, and in the Torrey 
Bulletin. It formed the basis for some of the plants not seen but 
included “Fide Bigelow,” in the Sugar Grove paper of Dr. Robert 
F, Griggs.® 
on ae “Florula Lancastriensis,’’ Proceedings Ohio Medical Convention 


. 'Robert F. Griggs, ‘‘A Botanical Survey of the Sugar Grove Region,”’ Ohio 
Biological Survey I, No. 8. 
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Asa Horr ® was born in Worthington, Ohio, September 2, 
1817. Originally the family name had been spelled Hoar. Asa 
received his M. D. from the Cleveland Medical College and began 
to practice medicine in Baltimore, Fairfield County, Ohio. It is 
not known how or where he became acquainted with Dr. Bigelow. 
He did not remain in Ohio, however, for many years after the 
Florula Lancastriensis was published. In 1846 he moved to Ga- 
lena, Illinois, and in 1847 to Dubuque, Iowa. Dubuque was to 
remain his home for the rest of his life. Dr. Asa Horr is at the 
moment a forgotten man in Ohio medical history, but his career 
was remarkable. Interested in botany, mineralogy, astronomy 
and meteorology, he was with Professor Lapham of Milwaukee 
the inventor of the methods for forecasting the weather for the 
United States weather reports. He established a private astro- 
nomical observatory in Dubuque in 1864 and was the first to de- 
termine accurately the longitude of that city. He was examining 
surgeon to the United States recruiting service during the War 
between the States and in 1875 examining surgeon to the United 
States Pension Bureau. He was president of the Dubuque Medi- 
cal Society, a founder of the Iowa Institute of Sciences and Arts 
in 1868, and its president in 1869. In 1872 he was president of 
the American Association for the Advancement of Science and 
one of a hundred English and American short-hand writers chosen 
to make improvements in phonography. He deserves a special 
study as one of Ohio’s early medical botanists, but this brief men- 
tion must suffice. 

How much help Dr. Bigelow received in the preparation of 
his work from his friend Sullivant or from Torrey, Gray or Horr 
may not be important. Ten plants of the list are specially marked 
with credit to W. S. Sullivant, twelve are similarly credited to 
Asa Horr. It is clear that they all knew of his work and that his 
own labors of collecting were benefitted by the knowledge and the 
experience of these four notable contemporaries. The list con- 
tains eight-hundred seventy-one flowering plants and ferns. Some 
of the species also are found in Franklin County and included in 
Sullivant’s list. Some, particularly the plants of acid soils, are 


® Kelly and Burrage, American Medical Biographies (Baltimore, 1920). 
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excluded from the Franklin County list. Rhododendron is in- 
cluded from Hocking County, as is Jrts lacustris. Its larger con- 
gener, [ris cristata, widely distributed in Ohio is not mentioned. 

Bigelow did not collect the Rhododendron specimen himself, 
but gives it as collected by Jacob Greene “near the mouth of 
Clear Creek.” The patch of Rhododendron known now is within 
a quarter mile of the intersection of the Fairfield-Hocking bound- 
ary with Clear Creek Valley. It is nearer to the village of Re- 
venge than it is to the mouth of Clear Creek. The two lists, Sul- 
livant’s and Bigelow’s, together make an unusually complete ac- 
count of plant records of central Ohio a hundred years ago. About 
the same time Thomas G. Lea of Cincinnati, collecting between 
1834-1844, prepared a manuscript of his list of plants of that 
region. In 1849 Sullivant, after Lea’s death, edited and published 
from his manuscripts. Thus the Ohio Country has botanical lists 
of a century ago that are today invaluable. 

It is unfortunate that the possible existence of the herbarium 
of Bigelow’s Ohio specimens is not known. The collections of 
Sullivant were by his wish given to the Gray Herbarium after his 
death in 1873. His microscopes went to the Starling Medical 
College. Thomas Lea’s collections were sent to the Philadelphia 
Museum of Natural Sciences. The absence of the Bigelow col- 
lections led Dr. Griggs to doubt in some cases certain plants named 
in his list. Yet to the credit of Dr. Bigelow’s and Dr. Asa Horr’s 
keen powers of observation, it should be stated, that year by year 
as Fairfield and Hocking Counties have been revisited many of 
the doubtful specimens have been collected. 

Some interesting items selected from Dr. Bigelow’s list in- 
clude 26 ferns, 18 orchids, 68 grasses. Among 65 sedges 45 are 
species of the genus Carex, in which Sullivant was for a time in- 
terested. Medicinally noteworthy are 5 species of Lobelia, 3 of 
Gentian, 8 species of boneset. The European species of Saponaria 
is recorded. Apparently a hundred years ago it had already be- 
come naturalized in Ohio. There are medical notations on 190 
of the plants in the list. 

From another point of view the Florula Lancastriensis de- 
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serves special mention. It apparently brought to a close the 
herborizing activities of medical botanists of this section of the 
United States. From this time onward botanists were less in- 
terested in the medicinal value of Ohio’s plants. The collections 
were made by men who began to specialize in the taxonomic 
groups. The old urge to find new plants to use in medicines goes 
back a long time. As Monardes said in Seville in 1577 in his 
Joyfull Newes out of the Newe Founde Worlde (Frampton’s 
translation, 1577), “as there are discovered new Regions, New 
Kingdoms, New Provinces by our Spaniards so they have brought 
into us new medicines, and new remedies, wherewith they do cure 
many infirmities, which if we did lack them, would be incurable 
and without any Remedie.” Many Europeans looked to America 
to furnish the road to health. 

Botany and medicine of the previous centuries were very 
much together. It has frequently been stated that the need for 
an accurate plant nomenclature had its beginning in medicine. 
From the middle of the nineteenth century their ways were to 
become parted. Dr. John Milton Bigelow was one of those who 
was to see this parting and perhaps deplore some of its effects. 
He was himself always to follow plant collecting and in his sev- 
entieth year of age to publish lists of plant families with notes on 
the medicinal plants, and to teach to his students the plant lore he 
so well loved. Perhaps in his own point of view he was a cham- 
pion of the cause of materia medica from the plant kingdom. He 
may have wanted to see the two old sciences remain together. He 
was as successful as Canute in stemming the tides. The old herb- 
orizing was swept away by newer, more refined chemical methods. 

From Lancaster newspapers of early dates and other sources, 
a brief record may be obtained of Dr. Bigelow’s standing in the 
community as a citizen. Both A. A. Graham’s History of Fair- 
field County and C. L. Wiseman’s Centennial History of Lancas- 
ter accord him prominence. When the first Board of Health for 
Fairfield County was organized in 1837 one finds that he was a 
member of this Board. He was a member of the committee call- 
ing a meeting of all “Regular Scientific practitioners of Medicine 
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and Surgery” to form a medical society which had for its object 
the advancement of “medical literature and knowledge in the 
great and extending west.” A notice of this meeting appeared in 
the Ohio Eagle and Fairfield Advertiser, February 24, 1838. Dr. 
Bigelow was interested in education probably from his own well- 
remembered days teaching school. He is mentioned as a member 
of a committee “to visit and inquire into the condition of the com- 
mon schools of the town”—later he was a school examiner. In 
1843 he was named as treasurer of the Irish Repeal Association, 
a temperance group formed by the Washington temperance move- 
ment and the Irish Americans. When trouble and even threatened 
military hostilities excited people over the Oregon boundary dis- 
putes, Dr. Bigelow’s name appears in the Ohio Eagle of June 12, 
1845, in a notice that “in view of the menaces of war which Great 
Britain has thought proper to make use of in reference to this 
question” a meeting discussing the matter would take place. 
Judging by all of the committee memberships and board work in 
which he was engaged Dr. Bigelow’s life must have been full. 
There is a notice in the Ohio Eagle, October 30, 1845, calling at- 
tention to the dissolving by mutual consent of the partnership 
with Dr. McNeil. This notice adds, “persons with unsettled ac- 
counts are earnestly requested to call and close them immediately.” 
Apparently this problem of medical practice is not unknown today. 

There is no indication that Dr. Bigelow’s practice made him 
wealthy. He had a large family to rear. Apparently he lived in 
comfortable circumstances. His wife, Mary, is known to have 
been the sister of Mrs. Phelan. He was probably, like most coun- 
try doctors, too busy serving his patients to worry much about 
his income. His record as an exemplary citizen stands unchal- 
lenged. The credits were on the giving rather on the receiving 
end and still seems to be fairly typical of the doctors of small, 
healthy thriving communities. 

For reasons, now not known, he accepted, in 1850, the posi- 
tion of surgeon on the Mexican Boundary Survey. Perhaps the 
most reasonable explanation is his love for plants and his oppor- 
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tunities to collect in new fields. His former partner, Robert 
McNeil, may have told him about the country of the Southwest. 

The survey of the United States-Mexican Boundary, with 
R. B. Campbell, Col. J. D. Graham and J. R. Bartlett as com- 
missioners in charge, was authorized in 1848. The boundary 
crossed unknown, partly unexplored, territory. In its execution, 
Torrey and Gray saw the opportunity to attach to field parties one 
or more botanists to study and collect the plant life of the South- 
west. From the start the whole affair was poorly managed. Bart- 
lett, an ethnologist and antiquarian, has been most frequently 
blamed for much of the bungling. Two treaties were signed. The 
Guadaloupe-Hidalgo Treaty ended the war. The Gadsden Treaty 
arranged for a purchase of a strip of land. Major W. H. Emory, 
as astronomer, was sent, in 1849, to San Diego to run a line east- 
ward. He had with him Dr. Charles C. Parry to study the geol- 
ogy and the plant life. Parry described the plants around San 
Diego, naming among other items the Torrey pine. He proceeded 
to Yuma, Arizona, with Emory and when observations at that 
point were completed the party and the astronomical instruments 
were to be moved over to Texas. To do this they were obliged 
to return to San Diego as no more direct road was open than via 
the Isthmus of Panama. 

The main party, with Commissioner Bartlett, was to go from 
New York around to Indianola, Texas, by boat and thence to San 
Antonio and El Paso. John M. Bigelow had been recommended 
to Torrey by Sullivant, but Torrey as professor of chemistry in 
Princeton and working also at Columbia was often difficult to 
find. The following letter indicates this. It is written to Torrey 
while Bigelow was in New York, July 25, 1850. 


Dear Sir: 

You may think I am crazy and I certainly know I am confused. This 
is the third time I have attempted to transmit Mr. Sullivant’s letter to you. 
This is the charm. If I do not succeed this time I must give up in despair. 
I saw Mr. Thurber and he thinks you may visit New York soon. If you 
do will you be so kind as to let me know! 

Yours most respectfully, 


John M. Bigelow 
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Events were moving at a rapid clip for the Boundary Survey 
when a month later Dr. Torrey wrote a letter to Dr. Gray who 
was in the British Isles studying the North American plant col- 
lections of various European herbaria. “It would not take more 
than half a year to settle most of the knotty points in our botany 
if we could both be with Bentham,” he wrote. He also tried to 
untangle the situations that troubled the collectors for the Bound- 
ary Survey. He mentioned Bartlett’s appointment as commis- 
sioner : 

Bailey also informed me six weeks ago that he had recommended 
Thurber of Providence as Botanist to the Survey not knowing anything 
about Parry. Accordingly I at once wrote Bartlett informing him about 
Parry’s position and claims to the situation. He replied the appointment 
had been made. He would retain Parry, as it was his intention to have a 
full scientific corps. I communicated this to Parry by next steamer. 
Afterwards I found that a Dr. Bigelow of Ohio had also been appointed 
Surgeon and Botanist to the Survey. Bigelow was strongly recommended 
by Sullivant but I think he is not a Botanist. He and Thurber came here 
to see me. Neither of them, I believe, have the official title of Botanist. 
The former is Surgeon, the latter a “computer”, but both are expected to do 
duty as botanists. The commission has left it to themselves to settle the 
question of botanical rank but Bigelow in his letter writes to Thurber as 
his assistant. Thurber says he will not play second fiddle to such a poor 


stick. The commission will certainly have a full staff of Botanists when 
all three are on the ground. 


Dr. Torrey’s fears were to prove more than imaginary. 

The next letter from Bigelow indicated that the parties in 
the field were proceeding with their work. Bigelow had seen an 
interesting walnut which he would have liked for Torrey to dedi- 
cate to Lieut. Whipple. There is no mention of wrangling with 
Thurber. They did not always travel together. Thurber and 
Bartlett followed the northern route. Bigelow took the southern 
route. Parry eventually met them and also a fourth botanist, 
Charles Wright, a life-long friend of Dr. Gray. Wright had col- 
lected in Texas previously. He probably knew, more than the 
others, what the collecting difficulties were — most particularly 
lack of facilities for drying and preserving specimens to suit the 
needs of critical examiners. Bigelow is known to have made the 
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same complaints and Torrey, in turn, found some fault with many 
of Bigelow’s specimens. Bigelow had not understood at first that 
every plant new to him was not a new plant. He had not been 
aware of Wright’s previous collections nor of Parry’s successes 
around San Diego. He was disappointed to learn that some of 
his collections contained plants already named. For as there was 
no grasp of modern plant ecology, where the specimen was picked 
up was only a minor matter. When Gray published the Plantae 
Wrightianae Bigelow felt he deserved a larger share of credit and 
some years afterwards wrote he had been “Wrightized” out of 
his plants. On the whole he was cheerful, however, and often 
the best companion of the party. He was the oldest of the four 
botanists, being, in 1850, 46 years of age. Wright was 39, Thur- 
ber 29, Parry, the youngest, was 27. All of them, for endurance 
and fidelity to duty, deserve praise without stint. 

Of particular interest at the present time, one of John M. 
Bigelow’s newly discovered plants was an arid land shrub. Dr. 
Asa Gray described it and named it Parthenium argentatum. 
Bigelow found it near Escondido Creek, Texas, in 1852. Today 
it is grown by its Mexican name guayule. When chopped and 
macerated it yields a satisfactory amount of rubber in fair qual- 
ity. In 1917, methods of getting seeds to germinate readily were 
devised and in the present emergency, attention is being given to 
its cultivation. This single discovery should serve to focus atten- 
tion, perhaps on Bigelow at the moment, but more importantly on 
the permanent debt of civilization to its botanical explorers. Dr. 
Bigelow knew little about the value of his discovery or the years 
of research and the millions of capital that would go into prob- 
lems of the development of a rubber supply. 

Bigelow deserves a belated laurel for a constructive sugges- 
tion that was to save the botanical records from utter confusion. 
It was to wait and publish results only after all the materials were 
assembled. This simple solution saved an otherwise impossible 
situation. For Gray had already published some of Wright's 
early collections. If this practice had been continued the whole 
matter would have gone out of hand. Torrey’s work in the 
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Boundary Survey Report is complete. The confusion resulting 
from the several collectors rushing into print was avoided since 
all the work had to pass under the watchful eyes of Torrey and 
Gray. So Bigelow of whom Torrey had written in the letter 
quoted above “he is not a botanist” in a peculiar sense performed 
for botany the greatest service. 

Passing over much correspondence during this field work 

period, a letter dated January 23, 1853, tells Torrey he would 
soon be back in Lancaster. From here he wrote March 19, 
With regard to the disposition of our plants, you will please let me know 
as soon as you get something definite from Maj. Emory. By what I hear 
from Washington our Commission, I judge, is in rather a state of jumble. 
I am told Congress passed a deficiency for the relief of Maj. Emory’s party, 
but whether any of it can be used for scientific purposes is more than I 
know. 
Actually Commissioner Bartlett was removed and Maj. Emory 
was appointed instead as Commissioner. Bigelow followed his let- 
ter with a visit to see Torrey about the plant collections in New 
York a month later. On his return this interesting commentary 
on travel at that date is given: “I arrived safely in Columbus 
34 hours from New York, but behold after arriving within 28 
miles of my home it cost me 61 hours to get here. I arrived at 
Columbus at 3 o’clock A. M. on Saturday, but every seat in the 
coach for my town was taken. Our mail is daily only through 
the week.” 

He had made Torrey his friend by showing how he could 
serve botany. His talents as a collector were proved and his ex- 
perience was valuable. His next letter May 21, 1853, had a piece 
of great news. He told Torrey he had received from Lieut. 
Whipple the commission of assistant on the Southern Railway 
Route to the Pacific and was “assigned as Surgeon and Botanist 
to this expedition.” 

The Lancaster Gazette, on May 5, 1853, carried a notice that 
“Dr. J. M. Bigelow has returned and will attend to the practice of 
his profession. Office at his old residence on Wheeling Street, 3 
doors east of Columbus Street.” It seems therefore that the offer 
from Lieut. Whipple to join the Pacific Railroad expedition came 
as something of a surprise. 
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In contrast to the Boundary Survey, there was little con- 
fusion connected with the Whipple Expedition.’° Also, after 
twenty-six months in field work with the Boundary Commission 
Dr. Bigelow could bring to his new duties the benefit of his ex- 
perience. He approached the problems with zest and offered no 
complaints. He probably remedied the shortage of drying papers 
or other such equipment that he had found lacking previously. 
In June, 1853, from the Steamer James Robb on the Mississippi 
enroute for Napoleon at the mouth of the Arkansas River, he 
wrote Dr. Torrey that he had spent “parts of the 2 or 3 last days 
with Dr. Engleman looking over our collecton of Cactaceae and 
getting items for more.” Here is plain evidence that he was 
making a continuing experience of the work of collecting. He 
asked Torrey to compare some specimens of the earlier collections: 
“Will you please have the kindness to send some of the stem, 
spines, flower and fruit to Dr. Engelmann ?”’ 

During the course of the journey, Dr. Bigelow was possibly 
too busy to write frequently. Only two letters are in existence, 
and besides establishing date lines that serve to confirm the trail, 
these letters contain little important information. One is marked 
Albuquerque, October 29, 1853, in which he says he is preparing 
for the long, arduous trip across the Colorado Valley, and the 
other is from Sonora, California, May 13, 1854. The expedition 
completed its route in Los Angeles. Then, in his own interest, 
Dr. Bigelow journeyed by steamer to San Francisco and crossed 
the Sacramento Valley to the Sierra Nevada. In July, 1854, he 
was back in Washington at work with Lieut. Whipple and the 
artist, Baldwin Mollhausen, and others of the members of the ex- 
pedition preparing reports. 

The Ohio Eagle, July 21, 1854, offers the following summary 
of the expedition: 

Returned—our esteemed fellow citizen, Dr. John M. a Physician 


1°“The Botany of the Expedition,” Report of Eeppensions and Surveys, House 

Executive posueneate, 83 Cong., 2 Sess., No. 91, Vol. IV, pt. 
im me M. Bigelow, “General Description of the ‘Botanical Character of 

the Country.” 
2. J. M. Bigelow, “Description of Forest Trees.” 
. 8. George Engelmann or J. M. Bigelow, “Descri tion of Cactaceae.” 
4. Torrey, “General Botanical Collections.” 
5 S. Sullivant, “Mosses and Hepatics.”’ 
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and Botanist to Lt. Whipple’s Surveying Party spent a few days with his 
family last week. He informed us that the party to which he is attached 
has run a line from Ft. Smith on the Arkansas to the Pacific at San Diego, 
California. This line is on the so called northern route of the contem- 
plated Pacific Railroad and is practicable. The company enjoyed excellent 
health, losing but one man who wandered off from camp alone, and was no 
doubt killed by the Indians. Dr. Bigelow has collected a very extensive 
cabinet of Botanical and Geological specimens, and is able from his laborious 
research into his department of the expedition to make a full report of the 
Botany and Geology of the extensive and interesting country over which he 
passed. We shall look with interest for the Doctor’s report. Dr. Bigelow 
has gone to Washington on business connected with the expedition. It will 
be recollected that the Doctor was a Physician and Botanist to the Boundary 
Commission under the treaty of Guadaloupe Hidalgo, and acquitted himself 
with such credit that his present post was given him unasked. 


The above item is quoted as it stands since all the facts may 
be substantiated. In all probability it represents as nearly a direct 
statement from Bigelow himself as one may hope to find. 

The results of the Whipple Expedition gave Dr. Bigelow his 
greatest opportunity for scientific writing. The report is di- 
vided into five parts. The first is a general account of the coun- 
try, its topography and climate, and contains an elaborate chart 
of the elevations at which certain trees are to be found. This 
was pioneering in plant ecology before that science had been sep- 
arated from its sister sciences. The second part gave notes on 
the trees and their usefulness in supplying timbers for railroad 
ties. The third part is a record by Dr. Bigelow and Dr. Engle- 
mann of the Cactaceae encountered and collected. The fourth 
part is Dr. Torrey’s general list and description of the botanical 
collections of ferns and flowering plants. The fifth is Sullivant’s 
description of the mosses. These were collected in California 
after Dr. Bigelow left the party at San Diego and journeyed on 
his own account to San Francisco. Sullivant several times re- 
ferred to this as the Musci Bigeloviani. 

Since on the Whipple Expedition there was no multiplicity 
of collectors the whole report takes on for Bigelow the signifi- 
cance of the one-man show for an artist. Here is his best effort. 
He had completed his field work. He was fifty years of age. Ex- 
tended journeys were no longer on his schedule. 
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With all the account of his activity there are no authentic 
photographs of him nor any guide to his personal appearance. The 
diary of the artist, Baldwin Mollhausen, furnishes a short but 
not entirely adequate description: 

It was perceived that Dr. Bigelow, the botanist of the expedition . 

a general favorite and by far the oldest of the party was not forthcoming. 
The aged doctor was a pattern of gentleness and patience always, rejoicing 
with those that rejoiced, never wanting when a hearty laugh or a good joke 
was to be heard, quite conscious of his own little eccentricities, and quite 
willing that others should amuse themselves with them. He was not only 
a zealous botanist, but also an enthusiastic sportsman, though it must be 
owned that his exertions in the latter department were not as productive of 
as much profit as in the former, for he had never yet succeeded in bagging 
anything but a rattlesnake and an old hat. The snake, which had rolled 
itself up conveniently into a ball, he managed to hit after firing at it only 
seven times, and his bullet went through the hat in a triumphant manner, 
something having thrown it upon the muzzle of his pistol. To his patients 
he was kind and attentive, and of his mule Billy he made an absolute spoiled 
child. 

There is also evidence of the dangers due to quicksand and from 
skirmishes with lurking Indians. Dr. Bigelow left little that was 
truly personal. 

Dr. Torrey, however, pays his tribute to Bigelow in no un- 
certain terms when he speaks of the number of new plants dis- 
covered on the Whipple expedition. In July, 1854, Torrey wrote 
Gray that he had been examining this material and found a num- 
ber of extremely interesting composits and a new Ceanothus. He 
mentions again “several good things” and that as to the quality 
of the preparations they were “a pleasure to study.” He also 
comments on the total number of specimens and says that 
Bigelow’s collection was “twice as large as Beckwith’s and Pope's 
put together.” In the introduction to his part of the Whipple 
Reports he states of Bigelow: “His ample collections were brought 
home in perfect order. A number of new genera and more than 
sixty new species have been discovered by Dr. Bigelow and he has 
added much valuable information upon many heretofore imper- 
fectly known plants.” 

About the rest of the period during which Dr. Bigelow lived 
in Lancaster there is little information. It is known he returned 
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to his medical practice and enjoyed life with his family. In 1855, 
1859 and 1860 there are medical notices in Lancaster newspapers, 
and as late as 1859 he was still living at the Wheeling Street ad- 
dress. In 1860 or 1861 he removed to Detroit where he was 
placed in charge of the meteorological department on the northern 
and northwestern Great Lakes Survey. How long he remained 
in this position is again elusive, for a little later he was professor 
of botany and pharmacy in the Detroit Medical College. Before 
he left Ohio entirely, however, he may have performed one more 
service with lasting consequences. He was a member of a com- 
mittee asking that a county asylum be provided for mental cases. 

In 1867 he was made a member of the State Medical Society 
of Michigan and attended later meetings also. He was, in 1868, 
appointed surgeon to the Marine Hospital in Detroit. The Detroit 
Review of Medicine, in volumes two and three, contains a lengthy 
contribution by Dr. Bigelow. He called it “The Medical Botany, 
Topography and Climate, of the Southwestern States and Terri- 
tories.” In it he discussed the families of plants he knew in the 
Southwest. It is a digressive work as the title implies and may 
be regarded as a memoir of his exploration. 

He also made a new preparation of opium which the writer 
has been told was called Svapnia. A notice of the preparation, 
without the name, however, appears in volume three of the Detroit 
Review of Medicine. 

When his long and active career closed in 1878, Dr. Bigelow 
was buried from St. Patrick’s Cathedral in Detroit. Though no 
one now living can find a great deal of a personal nature by which 
he may be better known, there are today, as in his own time, 
many who may respect his memory through his accomplishments. 
The numerous plants named in his honor will serve to recall one 
of Ohio’s pioneer medical botanists. Perhaps some of his other 
discoveries, like guayule, may have at another time some use or 
special property not now known and may again serve to call at- 
tention to the devoted efforts of the gentle little doctor who could 
treat a mule like a spoiled child. 














DR. ALVA CURTIS IN COLUMBUS 
THE THOMSONIAN RECORDER AND COLUMBUS’ 
FIRST MEDICAL SCHOOL 


By JONATHAN Forman, M.D. 


In 1769, in the town of Astead, New Hampshire, was born 
one Samuel Thomson. He lived and grew up as a farmer’s son. 
He became a keen observer of men and things. He was particu- 
larly interested in all that he could learn about the healing art. 
He was entirely self-taught and he learned from the Indians 
about him, from the old women who “were handy with the sick” 
and from the medical books sanctioned by law. He watched 
closely, both the men who had studied at the colleges and admin- 
istered drugs according to the prescriptions of the professors and 
the less pretending, but more numerous doctors, who practiced 
what was called “Domestic Medicine.” 

As a youngster it was his job to tend the family geese and 
this gave him time to study and observe the plants. One of them 
came to intrigue him very much and he finally ate of its leaves 
and became very ill and vomited a great deal. This impressed 
him profoundly. During the rest of his boyhood his favorite 
sport was inducing other youths to try eating the leaves of Jobelia 
inflata. After he became a man and had a family he had abundant 
opportunities for witnessing disease. Disappointed in what he 
came to regard as barbarous treatment by “the legally constituted 
guardians of the public health,” he formed his own concept of 
disease and his own system of treatment. The fundamental con- 
cept of what later became Thomsonianism was that inflammation 
and fever were not a disease or an enemy, that inflammation 
healed and fever was a friend. He arrived at this general prin- 
ciple and reduced it to practice in his own family. Five times 
his own kin had been given over by the doctors to die. His own 
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results were far better for he reports, “Exercising my own judg- 
ment, I followed after them and relieved my family every time.” 
From practicing in his family circle with such success he was led 
to practice among his neighbors. Finally he set up an office, first 
in Beverly, Massachusetts, later in Boston, and he seems to have 
acquired a large clientele and to have practiced with great success. 
In his Guide to Health he says, “I attended all the ‘fevers’ peculiar 
to our country, and always used fever as a friend and it returned 
the gratitude by saving the patient.” Others had discovered that 
in milk cases fever is a friend but it was left for Samuel Thom- 
son to maintain this doctrine consistently throughout. Not only 
once a friend, but always a friend, was his doctrine, and what is 
more important, he reduced it to facts. Professor Benjamin 
Waterhouse, one of the original professors of the Harvard Medi- 
cal School, in his last years, compared Samuel Thomson with 
John Hunter : 

Had John Hunter, whom I knew well, been born and bred where 
Samuel Thomson was, he would have been just such another man; and had 
Samuel Thomson been thrown into the same society and association as 
John Hunter, he would, in my opinion, have been his equal, with 
probably a wider range of thought; but both are men of talent and orig- 
inality of thought.? 

There must have been something to this opinion, even if 
Waterhouse was in his dotage, because one finds Samuel Latham 
Mitchell of Philadelphia helping Thomson to procure revised pat- 
ents for his system of remedies, the original patents having been 
granted to Thomson in 1813. 

After his system of healing was patented he began to issue 
handbills and to advertise in newspapers. He would sell “the 
rights” to his patent, limited to practice on oneself, only on one’s 
family, on one’s community, one’s township, one’s county or one’s 
state, and finally, any place, any time. “Thomsonianism” spread 
like wildfire and became a popular fad, especially in the western 
and southern states. In 1820 Thomson published his new Guide 
to Health and the narrative of his life, both of which went through 
many editions, several of which were printed here in Columbus. 


‘Francis R. Packard, History of Medicine in the United States (New York, 
1931), II, 1237. 
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A goodly number of magazines sprang up, several of which were 
called Thomsonian Recorders. One of the best of these was the 
Thomsonian Recorder of Columbus. As Thomson went about 
the country he placed his interests in the hands of agents who 
frequently promoted the sales by forming “Friendly Botanic So- 
cieties.” His Ohio agent was a Horton Howard of Columbus, 
the untimely death of whose daughter has been described in the 
paper on “Asiatic Cholera in Columbus.” As evidence of the 
profitableness of all this, one finds Samuel Thomson attempting 
to secure judgment in local courts here for $40,000 worth of roy- 
alties which Howard had forgotten to turn over to him. 

The first number of the Thomsonian Recorder dated Sep- 
tember 15, 1832, included a call by Dr. Samuel Thomson for a 
“United States Thomsonian Convention” of delegates from the 
“Friendly Botanic Societies” to meet in Columbus, Ohio, on the 
seventeenth day of December, 1832. This business of holding a 
national convention was a new departure in American politics and 
a new movement in action among medical men and marks the be- 
ginning of pressure blocs in American legislation. Dr. Thomson 
had no thought of letting the convention get out of hand. He 
simply announced a desire to meet his numerous friends and to 
obtain from them a knowledge of what they knew in regard to 
medicinal plants, remedial procedures and the general progress of 
the cause of botanic medicine. Sometime later he stated that 
there was another purpose in calling this convention and that was 
to communicate further with his friends in different parts of the 
Union in reference to Asiatic cholera and its proper treatment. 

At the Columbus Convention were many botanic physicians 
who afterwards became prominent teachers of the new doctrine. 
Alva Curtis, at that time in Richmond, Virginia, sent in a most 
remarkable communication, setting forth his almost unbelievable 
success with Thomsonian procedures. Of 200 patients suffering 
with Asiatic cholera, he had lost but one; and several of them 
had been in a state of collapse when he had been called. The 
others presented almost as good testimony. The real message 
from the convention which the public got was that treatment of 
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Asiatic cholera by physicians of the dominant school had been 
marked by an extraordinary number of fatalities whereas that by 
the Thomsonians resulted in almost universal recoveries. It is 
not known what effect this propaganda had on the people of the 
United States as a whole. It is known, however, that the death 
of three of the important proponents of Thomsonianism in Co- 
lumbus, including Dr. Howard, broke the hold that physicians of 
this school had on the citizens of Columbus. Personally, the 
writer believes that the appearance of reformed botanics such as 
Colonel Kilbourne’s son-in-law, Dr. Ichabod G. Jones, with their 
forceful civic personalities, had more to do with it. Such men 
as Jones, as well as the advent of the homeopaths, had more to do 
with this change than the failures of the Thomsonians. 


The convention, however, gave great encouragement to the 
Thomsonian practitioners and the real purpose of the convention 
became apparent when resolutions were presented and adopted in 
respect to prospective medical legislation in several states. This 
new technique of concerted action through national conventions, 
produced results. The Legislature of Ohio met in a few days 
and repealed its Medical Act with restrictions upon the practice ; 
the same year Alabama extended the same rights to Thomsonian 
practitioners as were enjoyed by other physicians. 

This period between 1835 and 1858 was a time when the 
emphasis was put upon the individual. It has been designated as 
the days of the rise of the common man. Since both regular 
medicine and the cults were resting upon an empirical rather than 
a scientific basis, one man’s opinion was as authoritative as an- 
other’s, and each citizen was entitled to select for himself the 
system of healing which he himself thought best. The only au- 
thority was that of the testimonial. There were forceful char- 
acters supporting each school of healing, willing to offer strong 
testimonials. It is little wonder then that the legislature abolished 
its restrictions upon the practice or extended the privilege to many 
of the schools of healing. So-called regular schools of medicine 
later. grew into a scientific discipline resting upon the histological 
studies of disease made in the last decade of this period. Once 
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this mass of scientific information led men to discover the actual 
causes of disease (bacteria), all the cults, including the Physio- 
Medic, were at a distinct loss to compete. 

The second convention was held in Pittsburgh the following 
October, and its success was well summarized by Dr. H. Wood of 
Columbus, who said, 

So long as national conventions are well attended and properly conducted 
they will continue to be the most powerful engine to advance our cause and 
will enable us more successfully to combat our enemies. Much good has 
already been accomplished by them. Much more remains to be done. Upon 
them mainly depends the success of our cause; and it is by them only that 
we can maintain the concerted action so necessary to affect any object. 

With this the meeting effected a permanent organization. One 
of the next things to come up before the convention was an at- 
tempt to establish “A National Thomsonian Infirmary.” Balti- 
more was picked as the city; a committee was appointed to pro- 
cure an Act of Incorporation from the legislature in Maryland. 
In due time a bill was prepared and favorably received by the 
House of Delegates. In the Maryland Senate, however, it met 
the full force of the hostile medical profession. Dr. Curtis was 
very enthusiastic about the possibility of the Infirmary. Later 
there were several of them opened and one of them was headed 
by Dr. Curtis in Columbus. Things went along splendidly until 
some of the members began to want to express their own ideas. 
They then began to resent the claims of Dr. Thomson that he 
should be the umpire of what is genuine and what was heterodox 
in the view of others. These dissensions grew until at the 1838 
convention in Philadelphia, when Dr. Thomson, in his annual ad- 
dress, expressed displeasure with the divisions that were spring- 
ing up within the ranks of the Thomsonian School and stated that 
many who were reckoned as his followers were transcending the 
boundaries until they could hardly be called his disciples. He 
then gave a history of each of the several conventions and the 
difficulties which each had encountered and closed with this sig- 
nificant sentence: “With these considerations and with no other 
object than the permanent good of us all, so far as my System of 
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Practice can contribute to that end, I ask that this Convention 
may be forever dissolved.” 

The Convention, however, did not adopt the motion, and the 
formal division which he had prophesied took place. Dr. Alva 
Curtis took the leadership in forming a new organization styled 
“The Independent Thomsonian Botanic Society.” Those who 
stayed with the founder were organized as the United States 
Thomsonian Society. Dr. Curtis was elected president of the 
Independents. 

Dr. Alva Curtis, while living in New Hampshire, had wit- 
nessed in his own family the life of a brother made miserable and 
cut short by mercurial treatment. This caused him to discard 
the whole practice and embrace the Botanic. By approximately 
the same experience and same mental processes he came to em- 
brace Thomsonianism. He went on to develop his own ideas and 
thus to be read out of the orthodox Thomsonian movement. He 
took heat to be “the manifestation for life, the cause of fever, 
and cold an effect or obstruction, the cause of diseases.” His 
agents were “lobelia, nervine, slippery elm, cayenne, bayberry, 
gum, myrrh and the like, with plenty of water, of a temperature 
suited to the cases, properly applied and judiciously selected, as 
to time, quality and manner. With all the hygienic agencies 
combined,” these constituted “the true healing art—the ne plus 
ultra of medication.” 

“We may,” he explained, 
discover new means of carrying them out, and new modes of application, 
but the principles are the laws of man’s nature and they cannot “progress”. 
Let these be adopted and consistently obeyed and no longer is there any 
trouble about the secondary “action” of the remedies for disease; no longer 
is the physician compelled to guess at the circumstances in which his “rem- 
edies may be converted into poisons”, nor poisons made “innocent as 
breast milk”; no longer, to “lift his club and strike”, nor “raise his gun and 
fire at random”. “Thus multiplying diseases and increasing their mor- 
tality”. No longer must he “grope without a clue like Homer’s Cyclops 
around his cave”, but “emancipated from the tyranny of the school 
of physic” and guided by the true Physio-Medical principles, he sees at 
a glance the character and conditions of disease, knows for a certainty 


the means and processes by which it may be routed, and goes to work 
In a scientific manner, with the same fixedness of a principle and cer- 
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tainty of success that he would bring to bear upon the practices of any 
other art derived from the principles of its appropriate science. He cannot, 
indeed, expect to prolong human life forever, nor to reconstruct the organs 
of the body that may have been fatally marred; nor restore the function of 
organs that are totally deprived of the power to perform them; but he can 
learn to restore that which is capable of restoration and he is blameworthy 
if he ever does anything to hasten dissolution, or to entail upon his patient 
any chronic malady. 

Thus, some of the differences between the Physio-Medical system and 
all others, have been pointed out. It has been shown that, first, it counts 
irritation, fever, and inflammation as so many modes of manifesting an in- 
terruption of the free action of the vital force,—of course, not disease, but a 
sanative effort. Secondly, it never seeks to diminish the power to produce 
the symptoms, but always to remove what prevents an equilibrium of vital 
action, whether that obstacle be a positive substance, as in retained secretions 
or excretions; or a mere condition, as in cramp, tetanus, the contraction of 


the surface in the incipient stages of fever, etc. 
* * * * * * 


The Physio-Medical science is not the gift or invention of any man, 
nor company, nor succession of men. It is the eternal truth and good, 
science and art of God and His inestimable and unequalled gift to all who 
will thankfully receive it and properly apply it. 

It was the period of compulsory statutes and the whole 
country was falling under the first of a series of American class 
legislation. Curtis, fond of controversy, entered the field with 
tongue and pen and his communications with the first convention 
of Thomsonians in Columbus attracted attention to him and his 
address at the Second National Convention. His work on behalf 
of the National Thomsonian Infirmary and more particularly at 
the Third National Convention of Thomsonians in Baltimore 
aroused nation-wide attention. The proprietors of the Thom- 
sonian Recorder in Columbus invited him to come here to be the 
editor. This gave him a chance to enter into controversy with the 
faculty at the Reformed Medieal College at Worthington with 
the orthodox Thomsonians and their beloved founder as well as 
with homeopathics and what one must call “regulars” because at 
this time the regular physicians were by no means the dominant 
school in Columbus practice. Curtis was not content merely to 
beat his opponents in controversy. He believed firmly that no 
system of healing could maintain itself without schools of in- 
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struction and he was determined that he would establish such a 
school and thereby insure the permanency of the things he stood 
for. The founder, Dr. Samuel Thomson, being himself an un- 
educated man, was afraid to subject his system to the regimenta- 
tion of the regularly established college curriculum. He frankly 
didn’t believe that the healing art was that complicated and with 
all due respect to modern deans one can see there was a good deal 
then and possibly now in what he thought about this matter. 

In 1835, Alva Curtis began to instruct students in his own 
house and followed this effort by an application to the General 
Assembly for an Act of Incorporation. Alexander Wilder says, 
“His adversaries opposed him by artifice and calumny but they 
found him able to beat them at every point, to rebut every objec- 
tion, and certain to win friends and supporters in every conflict.” 
At one session the House of Representatives passed the measure 
and at the next session the Senate enacted it, with only a few 
negative votes. (Under these circumstances the Governor had 
no veto.) The “Literary and Botanical-Medical Institute of Ohio” 
was then incorporated on the ninth day of March, 1839, with the 
powers of a university. Its medical department was opened in 
Columbus in the ensuing autumn under the imposing title: “The 
College of Physicians and Surgeons.” Thus the citizens of Co- 
lumbus were honored with the parent school of botanic medicine. 

When Dr. Curtis began his College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons, Dr. Samuel Thomson deprecated his conduct as being a 
virtual apostasy, but the Independent Thomsonian Society had 
been formed. Dr. Curtis was made its first president. In many 
respects Dr. Curtis did not differ from Dr. Thomson. He in- 
sisted upon his own authority and right to judge and often lec- 
tured his associates magisterially for what he considered their 
derelictions. While he insisted upon establishing his own col- 
lege, he was very hostile to the establishment of others, insisting 
that too many such institutions would defeat their own purpose. 
In 1846, after one of his orations on this question, he actually 
proposed that all the other schools should all sell all of their prop- 
erty and merge into one strong institution and very generously 
offered himself to be the chancellor. 
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Dr. Frederick C. Waite has given the history of the Worces- 
ter Medical School which opened near Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts, in March, 1846. The success of this school and the 
controversies of its militant head, Dr. Calvin Newton, aroused 
Dr. Alva Curtis to announce his purpose to establish a rival col- 
lege in Boston. He addressed a letter to Dr. Newton “couched in 
terms at once discourteous, magisterial and overbearing.” He 
belabored him for having taken the name of “eclectic” for his 
school and journal, charging that he did this with a purpose to 
attract to him the followers of Dr. Wooster Beach. He demanded 
that the college at Worcester should be united “in less than 30 
days with the one he was about to establish in Boston.” Dr. 
Newton rebuked Curtis for his ill-breeding and vulgarity adding 
a remark which was significant alike for Dr. Curtis and Dr. 
Beach: “Each of these gentlemen has had the means of knowing 
our position and each seems equally offended that we do not call 
him Master.” When the controversy that raged around the Wor- 
cester School was finally settled, however, Curtis found himself 
professor of the theory and practice of Medicine, a chair which 
he did not accept nor did he go ahead with the formation of a 
rival school. Dr. Curtis did take a chair in the Metropolitan 
Medical College which was the Physio-Medico school founded 
in New York City in 1857 by Dr. Joseph D. Friend, who had 
obtained a charter from the legislature for that purpose, but since 
this is not concerned with Dr. Curtis’ activities in Columbus there 
will be no digression in that direction. 

The history of the Botanic Medical College of Ohio was, as 
might be expected from its founder, somewhat checkered. The 
institution was removed in 1841 by legislative permission from 
Columbus to Cincinnati. In 1851 the charter was again amended, 
the scientific and literary departments were set up in a distinct 
corporation and Dr. Curtis kept sole charge of these. The medi- 
cal department became the physiopathic college of Ohio. In 1859 
the Physio-Medical Institute was organized and existed as such 
until it was finally suspended in 1885. 
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A LETTER FROM GREENE COUNTY, OHIO, 
DECEMBER 28, 1817 


Among recent acquisitions to the Manuscript and Archives 
collections in the Library of the Ohio State Archaeological and 
Historical Society is the following letter which describes pioneer 
conditions in Greene County, Ohio, in the year 1817. The letter 
was addressed to Nathan Fisher, Mendon, Worcester County, 
Massachusetts, and was postmarked at Xenia, December 31. It 
evidently reached its destination January 18, 1818. The postage 
was twenty-five cents and it was directed “By way of the city of 
Washington,” “To be left at the postoffice at Uxbridge.” 


the 
Xenia Dec. ” 28 1817 


Honoured Parrents Brothers and Sisters 


As I have a convenient opportunity to write a few lines to you, I shal 
inform you that I have heard from you sence I left home. I received a 
letter from you on the 16 of Dec, in reading and rereading, in which you 
may expect that I was verry anxious to do, I found that you were all in 
good health that is in generally speaking, as for my health it has been as 
good so far as in Massachusetts, I calculate to stay in the County of Green 
in town of Xenia, Xenia being the County Seat, I think of setting myself 
in about three miles of the County Seat it being a verry handsome place 
good neighbors good sosiety good Land and a healthy part of the County. 
I have purchased me a lot of Land, it lying 3 miles from the County Seat 
and about one hundred and fifty rods from the little Miama, my Lot will 
be right at the head of navigation, This river is not navigable but it has 
become a Law that it should made so, or that is navigable, This River emtes 
in to the Ohio river 7 miles above Cincinnati, the work upon the river will 
begin the ensuing year and it is calculated to take too or three years to get 
it completed, it is expected that the Town will be sat off about fifteen rods 
west of Mr. Reads house on a handsome height of ground, his farm rises 
every day I bought my lot of a neighbor of Mr. Read, it adjoining his Land, 
This lot that I spoke about dos not contain but one quarter of an Acre it 
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cost me Ten dollars, I calculate to set up a shop next summer if nothing 
happens more than what I know of now for the purporse of makeing Sash 
and other articles in which I think I can make it verry profitable. In the 
winter season, Sash are from 10 to 12 cents per lite, I have made some and 
I sole them at Six Cents per lite they found me shop room boards and tools, 
I observed in the second letter that I wrote to you which you had not received 
when you wrote to me that I had begun the building of shop at which at 
this time I have got completed which I am now to work for Mrs. Reads a 
building a house 24 by 16 two story high, All that I want now is health 
tools and a young man to work with me, master of the trade such a one I 
can give good encuragement for, As for wages they are from one dollar 
to one and a half per Day a man will do better to work by the job, there is 
three Barnes 40 feet each and two shops that I have application to build I 
darst not engague them alone, if you can enga[ge] one to, come to this 
Country, it would sute me verry [much]—it requires a man of fortitude 
and ambitio[n to] reach this Country. If a young man is a going to travel 
to this Country it would be the cheapest to go [to] providence or Bostton and 
take watter passage to Baltamore or Philadelphia and then put his goods 
aboard of a large wagon which are goine from either almos daily to Pits- 
burg and thence down the Ohio river to Cincinnati, from there 60 miles to 
Xenia, As for articles for family use such as Coffee tea and other notions 
of the like are higher than at the eastward, but as for Corn from 25 to 37% 
cents per Bishel rye 75 Do wheat 75 to 87% do oats 25 Do Beef from two 
to three dollars a hundred Pork from 3 to 4 per hund, Sugar from 8 to 10 
cets per lb, People generally live in this Country upon wheat Bread, Corn 
for Pork and whisky As for a farmer they wouldnt do as well as mecaniks 
accordingly a man that is able to purchase a large quantity of Land the 
rise of the Land would more than neat him Six per cent, I say that a farmer 
would not do as well a mecanick because his produce is not so ready Cash 
and at low price to, Though a good farmer will secure a Thousand 
Bushels of Corn in a year, The way the Reads get hold of so much mony 
they have Eight hands to work at Cabinet work which is a Cash article and 
they carry on the monufactareng of Clocks they carry that Business so 
large that it keeps one in Buisiness in Colleting and one in pedling Clocks 
and one in selling Cabinet work and setting for timber. Give my respects 
to all my Relatins and acquaintances that enquire after me and I will remain 
your Son Elias T Fisher 
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Ohio in Homespun and Calico. By I. T. Frary. (Richmond, 
Virginia, Garrett and Massie, 1942. 148p. $2.00.) 


“This is a saga of common people,” says the author of Ohio 
in Homespun and Calico in presenting his latest literary product 
to the reader. I. T. Frary does not sing of arms and the hero, 
but of the sturdy pioneering Ohioans who bore the burden of 
building a commonwealth, and of whom, as a bearer of their 
tradition, he is justly proud. “I like those simple people who 


were mine ...a few so-called leaders have been accorded the 
honors . . . but the common people, like my people, carried the 
burden.” 


Author Frary concerns himself but little with the esthetics 
of pioneer Ohio life. Rather, he prefers to paint a word picture 
of the homely virtues of the founding fathers and their folkways. 
The reader’s mind is refreshed by a brief review of conditions 
which set the stage for the arrival of white settlers and of what 
they found awaiting them on their arrival in the Ohio country. 
The stern struggle against the wilderness and hostile Indians serves 
as a background for the erection of cabin homes, clearing of the 
land and planting of crops. These labors are lightened by house- 
raisings, corn-huskings, quilting bees and singing schools. 

The reader feels himself a very part ofthese activities, thanks 
to the skill of the author, whose familiarity with the things about 
which he writes is most convincing. Pioneer arts and crafts, 
schools, churches, travel and budding industry in a wilderness 
community, are vividly portrayed and made a basic part of our 
cultural heritage. 

A wealth of illustrations depicting early Ohio homes and 
architecture, pioneer arts and crafts and objects of everyday use in 
the home, supplement the text. I. T. Frary, a member of the 
staff of the Cleveland Museum of Art, is nationally known as a 
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lecturer, writer and photographer. Other books from his pen are 
Thomas Jefferson, Architect and Builder; Early Homes of Ohio; 
Early American Doorways; and They Built the Capitol. 

H.C. S. 


Hennepin’s “Description of Louisiana.” By Jean Delanglez, S.J., 
Ph.D. (Chicago, Institute of Jesuit History, 1941. viii+ 


164p. ) 


This book is a critical essay on the authorship of Hennepin’s 
Description of Louisiana and continues the author’s series of 
studies of seventeenth century French activities in the Mississippi 
Valley. It is a book of fundamental importance in this field and 
that of North American cartography, and has incidental im- 
portance, also, in the historical re-evaluation of Jesuit activities in 
early American history. 

With a brilliant display of textual criticism, which seems to 
settle the old controversy conclusively, Father Delanglez shows 
that Hennepin plagiarized the first two thirds of his Description 
from the first third of an unpublished Relation des descouvertes, 
composed by Abbé Bernou from a series of letters directed to him 
by La Salle. The basic method employed is a careful comparison 
of the texts of the letters, the Relation and the Description. The 
last third of the Description, he shows, was written in an entirely 
different style (Hennepin’s), is untrustworthy as to chronology 
and geography, and inconsistent in many points with the plagia- 
rized section. The author then goes on to prove, with less over- 
whelming evidence, but still conclusively, that Roussel’s map which 
accompanied the original edition of the Description is an imitation 
in most respects of the well known anonymous map of 1682. This 
anonymous map, the Abbé Bernou “not only helped to draw, but 
also amplified and brought up to date by furnishing the artist with 
data taken from the same letters of La Salle on which he had relied 
in writing the Relation des descouvertes.” It has long been well 
established that Hennepin plagiarized his New Discovery from 
Le Clercq’s narrative of La Salle’s'discovery of ‘the mouth of the 
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Mississippi. The addition of Father Delanglez’ well proved 
charges makes the unhappy Recollect missionary appear as one of 
the greatest plagiarists in American history. 

One notes with interest the author’s intention to produce a 
larger work on Mississippi Valley cartography (p. 111) and hopes 
also, that he will soon give attention to the need recognized (p. 
141) for more light on European aspects of the subject of this 
study, particularly that of the “Jansenistically inclined coterie” 
(pp. 30, 50-51 and passim) which seems to have aided and abetted 
Hennepin in his plagiariasm. 

Hiram College Harotp E. Davis 


The American Agricultural Press, 1819-1860. By Albert Lowther 
Demaree. (New York, Columbia University Press, 1941. 
389 p. Bibliography and Index.) 


Only recently have students come to understand the tre- 
mendous importance of the agricultural paper and magazine which 
went into so many rural homes during the nineteenth century not 
only to carry news of advances in farm procedures and techniques, 
but also to impart scraps of poetry, bits of household advice and 
columns of recipes and fashion news. 

Dr. Demaree has sought to tell the story of the significance of 
this type of journalism from its beginning in 1819 until the period 
just prior to the Civil War. His book is divided into three general 
parts—the first a discussion of the agricultural ‘press including 
chapters on program and policies, outstanding editors, special fea- 
tures and concluding with an explanation of the significance of 
rural journalism; the second might well have been incorporated in 
an appendix ‘as it consists of more than twenty-five selected articles 
dealing with various phases of the farm scene taken from repre- 
sentative papers of the day; and the third is a collection of sixteen 
sketches of certain important agricultural journals, including the 
Ohio Cultivator which was published in Columbus for the period 
1845-1864. There is no full length sketch of the Ohio Farmer, but 
scattered references to it are made. Although the bibliography 
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cites the Ohio Agriculturist, published in Tiffin, and The Ohio 
Valley Farmer, published in Cincinnati, neither of these journals 
receives attention of consequence. In general, Dr. Demaree has 
done the student who wishes a quick survey of agricultural jour- 
nalism in America a service. No history of farm papers in the 
United States, however, can be written until a closer examination 
is‘made of many more individual papers and particularly of their 
editors. Journalism in the Middle West, in particular, deserves 
additional attention. The entire field needs to be continued from 
the date that Dr. Demaree stops—1860—until the end of the 
nineteenth century, for this type of journalism came into its own 
after the Civil War. This, of course, reflects no discredit upon the 
volume under review whose author has given a fair picture of the 
agricultural press in its infancy. 
Miami University Puiip D. Jorpan 


The Allegheny. By Frederick Way, Jr. (New York, Farrar & 
Rinehart, 1942. 28op.) 


Here are 217 narrative pages of sheer delight—a simple, 
“easy-going” unpretentious book that probably will go a much 
longer way than was intended. If you enjoy a long ramble of a 
holiday, try an afternoon with Mr. Way. 

Mr. Way starts out from a spot “under the postage stamp of 
a postcard map of the western rivers of the United States”—Olean, 
New York, and ends right in medias res in the middle of the Alle- 
gheny River. He takes a whole book of fast, exciting pages to 
travel down the Allegheny, but gets side-tracked (side-wheeled 
seems more in keeping) with all manner of people and things: 
George Washington, Christopher Gist ‘and their 1753 ducking in 
the icy deeps ; honey bees and rats (did you know they came over 
with the white men ?) ; oil wells and the eastern boom towns of the 
late 1800’s; John Wilkes Booth; merry John Steele, the whim- 
sical millionaire ; and on and on so fancifully that you hardly care 
quo vadis or whether you get there. 

Mr. Way must have taken his cue from the Allegheny, for he 
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says she regularly does stand-on-her-head antics and all manner 
of unpredictable things like disappearing her creeks and capes 
and turn-about-faces and upsetting sundry folk on Sundays. Yet 
the savage river has bred a virile race of people, he says, and here 
he takes a two-page jibe at the lazy Mississippi: “It’s sticky, 
muddy, lethargic, slinks along . . . The Mississippi never ram- 
pages. It rises with a slow stealth . . . stands at flood tide for days 
at a time, sopping and wetting everything in reach, and covering 
the landscape with a layer of the best chocolate fudge. It does this 
with such a sound-asleep monotony that even the jack rabbits 
can’t stand it, and go daffy from sheer boredom.” Mr. Way should 
have a nice long set-to with Clark B. Firestone, straight as the fur 
flies. Gentling the Allegheny’s floods was as overwhelming a feat, 
says the former, as stilling the Moon in the valley of Ajalon—and 
Joshua had God’s help, while the Allegheny engineers have to 
shift for themselves—and keep an expense account besides. 

This Frederick Way is a kind of amalgamation of Robert 
Benchley and Alexander Woollcott in many of his flings and fan- 
cies. His good-natured tirade against artistic, pen-flourishing, 
river cartographers could just as well come out of My Ten Years 
ina Quandary and many of his ghoulish river tales would grace 
Mr. Woollcott’s repertoire. He indulges his every literary whim 
—and the Allegheny’s. 

Here is his jolly speculation on the way of the old pioneers: 
“You know it is a wonder, as wonders go, how those pioneer fel- 
low got around the country the way they did. Like as not a party 
of them would strike off into the tall timber with no idea on earth 
where they were heading, and then disappear from civilized so- 
ciety for months, and months and months—then someday turn up 
again, usually with a big story to tell. Most of them were young 
bucks, and full of vinegar, and used excuses (for their wives 
mainly, I think) such as converting the heathen Indians, and then 
there was always the possibility that they would discover the 
Pacific Ocean. There is no denying that the Pacific Ocean needed 
a good sound discovering in those days. A husband could look his 
wife plumb square in the eyes and say, ‘Honey, I’ve got a notion 
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creeping around in my bones that the Pacific Ocean is over the 
mountain yonder, and down the river apiece.’ ”’ 

Occasionally bad literary devices (eg., Great-grandmother 
Way’s two chapter recitative on early Pittsburgh) and more than 
occasional bad grammar are wearing, at times, but then, in the 
next breath, he more than compensates with either pure poetry or 
a gem of a story and all is well forgotten. One valley of the Al- 
legheny is a cool paradise “Where silence screams to make itself 
heard.” 

This story will go well with an afternoon’s lolling, a ham- 
mock, stiff-egg-white clouds and someone gay to share it with. 

Columbus, Ohio Arpis H1tLMAN WHEELER 


Flowing South. By Clark B. Firestone. (New York, Robert H. 
McBride & Company, 1941. 263p.) 


This is a vacation book—not the kind you read on a vacation, 
but the kind you read instead of one, and that’s always good 
news these stay-at-home days. Yet, not everyone will enjoy stay- 
ing at home with Mr. Firestone’s book, and it’s one many people 
will take by hops and skips. It’s high spots are intensely absorb- 
ing and its low spots, well—too much spinach and not enough 
garnish perhaps. Mr. Firestone has here a curious (and in many 
cases, admirable) blend of adventure, romance, history, geography, 
travel, humor, statistics and footnotes. Perhaps it’s so calculated 
to reach and interest a wide audience, and yet, at that, it’s more of 
a man’s book than a woman’s. Women are seldom the adven- 
turers, historians, geographers, or statisticians, so that leaves them 
only romance, travel, humor and footnotes. There’s enough here, 
however, for general reading if the reader doesn’t bog down be- 
tween the hops and skips. 

The author has the experience of wide and varied river travel 
to draw upon, having been many times packet passenger up and 
down the Mississippi, Ohio and Missouri rivers and tributaries. 
One of his joggiest and most tortuous rides was aboard the Ser- 
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geant Pryor, a survey boat out of St. Louis on the wild Missouri— 
the wild Missouri that has cost the United States $182,000,000 to 
turn into a civilized waterway. 

His appreciation as a naturalist, his zeal as an historian, his 
spice as a humorist, all serve to add height to his story. Into his 
travel annal, he weaves many colorful anecdotes, and it’s remark- 
able the ground he covers: from the story of Cincinnati (especially 
vivid perhaps, because it’s the author’s home town), to revelry at 
the Mardi Gras, and on to the breathless tale of the pillaging of the 
lycanthropes on the Natchez Trail. (There’s another reason for 
reading Flowing South: what are lycanthropes?) He illustrates 
his book with a generous number of photographs of river subjects, 
and some of the angle shots of steamboats and loading docks are 
stories in themselves. 

Frederick Way calls the Mississippi “turbid” but not Clark 
B. Firestone. Here’s what he says: ““The Mississippi is the wild- 
est, strangest thing I ever saw . . . wooded everywhere—aloof 
almost as when De Sota first saw it four centuries ago. As always, 
the river is at its casual, ruthless work, sending tribute by long 
bayous back into the forests, tumbling the banks, uprooting tall 
trees, pondering new courses that would turn the old bends into 
oxbow lakes swarming with catfish. 

“Its perpetual duel with the people, whose troops are the 
government engineers, is the most dramatic thing on this con- 
tinent. Scarcely can it be resisted. .. . Sometimes the thought came 
to me that it would go on and on, taking away land, as once it had 
bestowed it, until all between Ozarks and Alleghenies would again 
be sea.” 

A good literary selling point for Buckeyes is that Mr. Fire- 
stone compares every distinctive river beauty with the Beauty of 
the Ohio, and with him, nothing ever quite measures up. 

The book starts out much more brightly than it finishes ; his 
sprightly wit gives good promise, but the author seems to get 
weighted down by his own narrative as he goes along. His ac- 
count becomes more matter of fact and log-ish with every page, 
as if he felt duty bound to include every observation he had orig- 
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inally jotted down in his notes. With a little more picking and 
choosing, the book would take on more sustained interest, and 
read along more comfortably. 

Columbus, Ohio Arpis HILLMAN WHEELER 


The Big Con. By David W. Maurer. (Indianapolis, The Bobbs- 

Merrill Company, 1940. 300 pp. $2.50.) 

The confidence man is the aristocrat of the underworld. He 
scorns the rough, brutal and clumsy tactics of the thug and high- 
jacker, preferring instead to excite the cupidity of his “mark” as 
a victim is called in the jargon of the grifter. The depredations of 
the con are always on the genteel side. Usually they are legal. 
David W. Maurer, professor of English at the University of 
Louisville, became interested in the activities of the con man as a 
by-product of his studies in linguistics. In the course of his re- 
search into the colorful and secret vocabulary of the society of 
high-grade confidence artists, Maurer picked up from many “opera- 
tors” information concerning their activities and successes. This 
book, then, tells the story of some of the famous con men who 
operated during the last quarter of the nineteenth century and on 
into the twentieth century. Christ Tracy of New York, Ben Marks 
of Council Bluffs, Iowa, Crawfish Bob of New Orleans, and Tom 
Denison of Omaha, to mention but a few, are described with almost 
loving attention. In general the volume imparts by the case method 
the varying devices employed by grifters with boarding-house de- 
ceivers in search of apples who won’t beef about a pay-off against 
the wall. (Translation: In general the volume describes by the 
case method the varying devices employed by men who live by 
their wits and carry cheap suitcases often left empty in hotels 
when the grifter leaves without paying his bills and who search 
for easy victims who won’t squeal to the police when the deal is 
consummated within a fake store with realistic props.) 

The book offers little for the historian, but it is a refreshing 
study which should be of value to the sociologist and, obviously, is 
vastly amusing and entertaining for the general reader. 

Miami University Puitip D. JorDAN 
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Yankees and Yorkers. By Dixon Ryan Fox. (New York, New 
York University Press, 1940. 223 p.) 


It is always a difficult task to characterize with any degree of 
accuracy a race of people. It is still more hazardous to compare 
or contrast two nationalities. The national mind is not as easy to 
dissect as a cadaver. Dr. Fox then selected a perilous assignment 
when he attempted to compare and to contrast the colonial Dutch 
with the colonial New Englander—the Yorker versus the Yankee. 
For nearly two hundred and fifty years, writes Professor Fox in 
his pleasing, convincing style, there was acute dislike between the 
two groups. This series of essays, first delivered at New York 
University under the Stokes Foundation, attempts to explain the 
underlying antagonisms which set Yankees and Yorkers—both 
Americans—against one another. One point of difference, of 
course, was the aggressive attitude of the New Englanders who 
coveted New York lands and “sincerely felt that they had a sort 
of divine right to anything they might take.” The result was a 
series of boundary disputes which eventually resulted in at least 
a partial victory for the Yankee element. In eight chapters Pro- 
fessor Fox tells the story of the English crowding against the Dutch 
with border-warfare incidents until the Yorkers gave way to a 
great migration of Yankees who gave New York their own pe- 
culiar culture. The story of this conquest is the theme of the 
volume. Professor Fox enthusiastically feels that although this 
Yankee triumph is not as “spacious, tragic, and significant” as 
that of the Civil War, it “in its own small way . . . bears some re- 
semblance, for it too involved a contrast in whole views of life.” 
If there is a resemblance between that so-called “conquest” of the 
Dutch in New York by Yankees from New England and the sub- 
jugation of the South by the North, it is a very vague and nebulous 
parallel. Nevertheless, the volume offers a most fascinating study 
of a small section conflict and presents it with clarity and precision. 
Miami University Puitip D. JorDAN 
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The Kentucky. By Thomas D. Clark. The Rivers of America, 
Edited by Stephen Vincent Binet and Carl Carmer. (New 
York, Farrar & Rinehart, 1942. 410p. Illustrations. $2.50.) 


“The Kentucky is not alone a river or a drainage system, it is 
a way of life,” and before it reaches its destination, in reality, it 
becomes several ways of life—each peculiar to the other and to 
the rest of America. 

A fast and fascinating story it is when Mr. Clark takes you 
on a run down the river through a land of history, flavored with 
legend to suit all tastes. Characters like Boone, Harrod, “Roaring 
Jack Russell,” and that Lion of Whitehall, Cassius Marcellus Clay, 
once playing the leads in a moving drama, produced and directed 
by the Kentucky, are brought back by the author for a repeat per- 
formance. Cassius M. Clay takes a chapter and at its end the 
reviewer found himself hungry for more of a story than could be 
told between the covers of a large volume. Many prospective 
Clay biographers have backed away, shaking their heads and mut- 
tering, “He lived too long.” 

Beginning in the southeastern up-country the Kentucky races 
north-westward to empty into the broad Ohio, but not until it has 
bisected the Bluegrass region and shaken hands with all from 
mountainmen to Kentucky colonels. Few rivers can say as much 
in as many miles. 

The Kentucky’s west bank saw the first white settlement be- 
yond the Alleghenies ; Boonesborough was the embryo from which 
civilization grew west and north. This frontier outpost was to 
play no small part in the settlement of the western country. After 
the more adventureous and less content had moved on, Kentuck- 
ians settled down to the serious business of developing the best 
horses, the best whiskey, the best food and the most beautiful 
women—all this while the rest of the country bothered itself with 
such things as railroads and “manifest destiny.” This, of course, 


was illustrative of only a portion of the banks of the Kentucky. 
Farther upstream the mountain and hill folk were worshipping 
God through a literal translation of the Bible: there were Shakers 
and Hard Shell Baptists as thick as squirrels in a grove of hickory 
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nuts, and perhaps nearly as energetic. Many citizens of the up- 
country counties looked at each other only over rifle sights. 

Mr. Clark was fortunate in having such a subject, for Dame 
Nature had been especially kind to this region. “It is too far 
north to be south and too far south to be north,” and whenever 
Dame Nature wished to view her handiwork she chose Kentucky 
as her vantage point. The wise old girl didn’t know it then, but 
her location of Kentucky caused many a heartache later when 
fathers watched sons march in two directions, to the blue and to 
the gray, while they stood on neutral ground. To the Kentucky, 
the Civil War was just another incident in its life—blood and 
sweat had mingled with its waters before. 

Thomas D. Clark, a member of the faculty of the University 
of Kentucky, has contributed this, the fifteenth volume, to the dis- 
tinguished and popular Rivers of American Series. He writes of 
the Kentucky as one thoroughly familiar with his subject. 

R. C. W. 


Great Soldiers of the Two World Wars. By H. A. DeWeerd. 
(New York, W. W. Norton and Co., 1941. 378p. Illus. 


$3.50.) 


In his foreword to this volume, Dr. DeWeerd voices the 
familiar complaint that the professional soldier is regarded indif- 
ferently in times of peace, but in times of war receives ultimatums 
such as the one delivered to General Pershing: “If you succeed, all 
will be well; if you fail, the public will probably hang you to the 
first lamp-post.” The author, a professor of political science at 
Denison University and editor of Military Affairs, seems qualified 
for the task which he has chosen to perform in this book—to con- 
vey to the reader a fuller understanding of military men and 
affairs. 

Twelve soldiers of recent history have been chosen for dis- 
cussion: Schlieffen, Hindenburg, Hoffman, Kitchener, Lawrence, 
Pershing, Petain, Gamelin, Wavell, Churchill, Seeckt and Hitler. 
A study in contrast is afforded by the swift, brilliant Schlieffen 
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and the slow, cautious Hindenburg—one of the most tragic figures 
in German history, whose career was marked by bewilderment and 
confusion. His avowed aloofness from politics led only to his last 
sad act of turning his country over to Hitler. Another lucid por- 
trait is that of Hoffman, “a man of ideas,” whose military motives 
were always tempered by his intense hatred of Bolshevism. The 
author expresses a belief that Hoffman’s plans of more than 20 
years ago for a German invasion of Russia may have provided 
blue-prints for the Nazi invasion of 1941. 

Lawrence is pictured as a humane soldier who won his battles 
with as few enemy casualties as possible. He never lost sight of 
the enemy’s performance, often expressing admiration for brilliant 
opposition. He had a deep sense of loyalty and fought to fulfill 
his pledges to the Arab tribes of setting up an independent Arab 
state. Pershing is shown as a stern, capable commander whose 
early experience with a Negro regiment gave him the name of 
“Black Jack.” 

One of the most tragic figures in this volume is Petain, the 
World War hero who recently turned his country over to the 
Fascists. The author credits him with much military endurauce 
but little intellect. Petain allegedly saw no connection between the 
Spanish Civil War and France. Gamelin is shown as a philosophic, 
ivory-tower militarist. Churchill is vividly described as the spirit 
of British resistance who foresaw disaster in Chamberlain’s “peace- 
in-our-time” and its accompanying appeasement. Seeckt, an au- 
thor-soldier, is said to have unwittingly laid the foundation for 
Hitler’s military strength. The last chapter gives a detailed and 
familiar account of the military genius that is Hitler’s. The author 
makes an interesting observation—that much of Hitler’s success 
can be attributed to superior thinking; Hitler spends much time 
at his retreat at Berchtesgaden, while his assistants perform his 
administrative duties. 

This volume awakens the reader to similarities between pre- 
vious wars and the present conflict. For example, an early plan 
by Schlieffen provided for the striking down of France, a highly 
prepared enemy, before the invasion of Russia; since the latter 
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country was so vast in area that such a campaign might drag on 
endlessly. 

The author’s style is usually interesting and sometimes elabo- 
rate, as evidenced in the passage: “The historian feels that there 
must have been a stentorian laughter in the Valhalla of Warriors 
when this jewel of thought was reported.” He evidences a sense 
of humor when, after relating a military anecdote adds: “If this 
story isn’t true, it ought to be!” 

A rather obvious shortcoming of the book is that in profess- 
ing to be an account of great men of the two World Wars, it was 
prematurely published. Although contemporaries Hitler and 
Churchill are included, one wonders at the absence of those re- 
sponsible for the epochal battles in Russia—Premier Stalin, per- 
haps, or Marshal Timoshenko. Another criticism which this re- 
viewer might make is that there is an over-abundance of battle 
details and a scarcity of philosophies which motivated military 
doctrines. 

Nevertheless, the author has successfully conveyed the thought 
—expressed by Schlieffen on his death-bed and true of all military 
affairs—the platitudinous discovery that “great issues depend on 
little things.” 


Ohio War History Commission Rut J. FIscHEer 





Announcing 


THE HISTORY OF THE STATE OF OHIO 


Edited by CARL WITTKE, and Published under the Auspices 
of the OHIO STATE ARCHAEOLOGICAL AND 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY, in Six Volumes 


Volumes I, II, and III are now available, and Volume VI is in press, 
Volumes IV and V are expected in 1943. The price of the complete set is 
$25.00 and orders should be sent direct to the Secretary, Ohio State Ar- 
chaeological and Historical Society, Ohio State Museum, Columbus, Ohio. 
Because of the limited edition, sets will not be broken. 


Volume I. The Foundations of Ohio, by Professor Beverley W. Bond, Jr., 
University of Cincinnati. 


Volume II. The Frontier State: 1803-1825, by Professor William T. Utter, 
Denison University. 


Volume III. The Passing of the Frontier, 1825-1850, by Professor Francis 
P. Weisenburger, Ohio State University. 


Volume IV. The Civil War Era: 1850-1873, by Professor Eugene H. 
Roseboom, Ohio State University. 


Volume V. Ohio Comes of Age: 1873-1900, by Professor Philip D. Jordan, 
Miami University. 


Volume VI. Ohio in the Twentieth Century. This volume, planned and 
edited by Harlow Lindley, will be presented in monograph form ina 
series of chapters dealing with Ohio’s history, 1900-1938, completing 
the history of the first one hundred and fifty years of the State 
after its first permanent occupation. Contributing to this volume 
are Professor Harlan H. Hatcher, Professor James I. Pollard, 
Mrs. J. E. Clark, Mrs. Raymond Osburn, Professor B. H. Persh- 
ing, Mr. John Merrill Weed, Professor J. I. Falconer, Professor 
F. R. Aumann, Professor Frank T. Carlton, Professor Virgil Willit, 
Professor H. C. Hubbart, Professor Paul B. Sears, Mr. J. Otis 
Garber, Dr. William D. Overman and Dr. Harlow Lindley. 


Without any sales promotional program, except this announcement and 
a few reviews, nearly one-fourth of the 500 sets available through sales 
channels already have been ordered. 
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